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ligious community, transform 
every action into an act of wor- 
ship, the highest act that we can 
perform for the glory of God. The 
ordinary work of the Benedictine 
Brother thereby becomes the 
grandest prayer, the most meri- 
torious occupation. Every moment 
is thus conserved for a glorious 
eternity. Save yourself further 
loss and unhappiness by enrolling 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
A Commissioned High School 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 


Sister Superior 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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A Happy New Year! 


On each recurring January first, according to long 
established custom, men greet each other with best 
wishes for the new year. To sympathize with our neigh- 
bor and to be solicitous for his welfare are demanded by 
Christian charity. To give expression to this wish 
creates an atmosphere of friendliness. If to the wish, 
in the case of the poor and needy, a substantial gift be 
added, gratitude is engendered in the heart of the re- 
cipient. 

By reason of the present financial depression the 
fires of industry are only smoldering and shops have 
been closed, throwing hundreds of thousands out of em- 
ployment. Whole families, as well as individuals, have 
been reduced to want and destitution. In the land over- 
flowing with milk and honey great misery exists. On 
all sides efforts are being put forth to tide over the 
unfortunate situation until there is something for the 
masses of the poverty-stricken to do whereby they may 
feed and clothe themselves again. Conditions such as 
these invite to sovietism, a many-headed monster whose 
insidious doctrines are creeping stealthily through the 
land. For months to come we shall have plenty of op- 
portunity to perform works of mercy in feeding the 
hungry and clothing the naked. 

Let us show mercy in the practice of charity and pray 
that, in spite of the present unfavorable outlook, we 
may all have a truly happy, prosperous, and blessed 
new year. 


81 Missions Ask for The Grail 


From one lone mission station in far-off South Africa 
came a letter of hearty thanks for the copy of THE 
Gra, that has been going regularly to that distant 
part of the globe. We are happy to comply with the 
request to continue sending our little monthly. Other 
gratis copies go to the missions in India, China, Japan, 
the Philippines, : nd to other less distant missions. There 
is, of course, a limit to generosity, when the means are 
wanting. We should like to engage some of our read- 


ers in this apostolate of the press. We shall be glad 
to send out to mission stations at home and beyond the 
sea as many copies of THE GRAIL as our readers will 
help us to send. There is a dearth of Catholic litera- 
ture on the missions, while Protestant literature is 
found in abundance. The spreading of Catholic litera- 
ture is a real apostolate. 

Quite recently we received an urgent appeal from the 
missions in the antipodes that at first sight made us 
pause for breath. There was nothing small about this 
appeal, but in view of the good work to be done by 
Catholic literature in that land the petitioner felt justi- 
fied by his action. He felt that there was a real need 
for Catholic literature at each of the eighty-one ad- 
dresses he listed. These were divided into three groups: 
two of twenty-five each and one of thirty-one. These 
addresses include public schools, where the faith of 
Catholic pupils is endangered, libraries, and hospitals. 
In each of these we were asked to place a copy of THE 
GRAIL each month. 

To meet this request in as far as may be, we are 
going to enlist the aid of our readers. We are willing 
to sacrifice all our profit and send the magazine at the 
lowest possible rate to as many of these addresses as 
available funds will permit. What will you contribute 
to this apostolate? Let your New-Year resolution con- 
tain a contribution to this cause. 


New Edition of Catholic Encyclopedia 


We are assured by the editors of the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia that a new and entirely revised edition of this 
splendid book of reference is to be published. In the 
revision there will be about 3,000 new articles, and 
every article of the former edition will be recast or 
rewritten. The original edition, which was begun in 
1905, was not completed until 1914. The revision will 
require about three years. 

The Encyclopedia Brittanica, which is to be found in 
all libraries, and is universally resorted to as a book of 
reference, exhibits prejudice and ignorance in matters 
pertaining to religion. For such misinformation there 


. See Annuity Bond ad on back cover page 
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is no valid excuse. If it is unreliable in so important a 
subject, it is surely open to suspicion in other matters. 
A number of instances of inaccuracies with respect to 
the Church and religion were pointed out recently by 
some of our leading Catholic papers. 

The first edition of the Catholic Encyclopedia, the 
first of its kind in the English language, was hailed 
with delight not only by Catholics generally, but by 
non-Catholics as well. Now we are to have a revised 
edition that is to be brought up to date in every detail. 
This will give us a source of reference that is wholly 
reliable in its every paragraph. The editors, in their 
announcement, state that they will be grateful for any 
suggestions concerning subjects and writers. 


An Enviable Record 


For the fifth consecutive year, the Topeka Catholic 
High School has won first place in a nation-wide schol- 
arship contest. In 1926 the school won two gold medals 
and four silver medals, in a contest in which 110 
schools and 2000 pupils participated. The same year, 
the first place in the national oratorical contest went to 
a boy of the Topeka Catholic High School. In 1927, 
the school won four gold medals and four first places, 
and four silver medals and four second places. That 
same year at the Teachers’ College, the school won first 
place with four gold medals, eleven silver medals and 
ten bronze medals, together with first place in the state 
oratorical contest. In 1928, participating with 4000 
pupils of 140 schools, Topeka won nine gold medals, 
ten silver medals, and four bronze medals. In 1929, 
in a contest of 7500 participants, the school won the 
general scholarship cup, six gold medals, four silver 
medals, three bronze medals and several team cups. 
This year, besides the general scholarship cup, the 
school won ten gold medals, eight silver medals, seven 
bronze medals, and four honorable mentions. Who said 
our Catholic schools are inferior?—J. P. 


The Emancipation of Womankind 


While we certainly do not begrudge the housewife 
any of the conveniences that modern inventions af- 
ford, such as electric sweepers, washers, toasters, per- 
colators, etc., we disapprove of one of the reasons 
given in advertisements for installing and utilizing 
these inventions. The following quotation is from a 
Catholic newspaper, which fact, however, does not mi- 
tigate the evil: ; 

“An electric range means that your wife can leave 
for the afternoon and your dinner will be ready when 
you both get home—you from work, and she from 
recreation. In the first place, it puts women on the golf 
course in the morning or early afternoon—out of your 
way, if you want to play,” ete. 

The woman’s place is at home tending her children, 
not on the golf course. Honest recreation is a good 
thing and to be encouraged, but “What is home without 
a mother?”--J. P. 





The Holy Innocents 


EDITH TATUM 


O little babes of Bethlehem, 
Who died for Jesus’ sake— 
What agony your mothers bore, 
And how their hearts did ache. 


Mary the Mother, feels their grief 

To this far-distant day— 

And from earth’s anguished motherhood 
She never turns away. 


When she ascended into heaven, 

With all its. treasure-trove, 

Those little martyred babes were hers, 
Adopted by her love. 


The Foes 
Dom HucuH G. BEVENoT, O. S. B., B. A. 


13. Eleasar 


Mourn for the brave, the brave Eleazar, 
Who in the fiercest fray faced dreaded doom 
And waged heroical the holy war 
’Gainst all the armaments of heathendom. 


The Syrians charged at the dawn of the day, 
Their calvary scoured up to every high way; 
Their shields were one glitter, their trumpets did 
bray, 
And the earth fairly quaked as they passed. 


High between the long rows of the cantering horse 
The great hulks of the elephants thundered their 
course; 
Sharpened blades to their tusks added terrible 
force,— 
And their turrets shot darts thick and fast! 


Yet the Jews faced this hell for the sake of fair Sion, 
And Eleazar smote with the might of a lion 
To right and to left the foes down and did fly on 

To grip with the elephant-line. 


One monster with trappings of state was bedight: 
“Tis the king’s!” cried Eleazar with sheer delight, 
So he dived ’neath the beast and he stabbed it out- 
right 
And it crashed and it crushed him to death.— 


Mourn for the brave, the brave Eleazar, 
Who in the fiercest fray faced dreaded doom 
And waged heroical the holy war 
’Gainst all the armaments of heathendom. 


The measure of our appreciation of God’s benefits 
is gauged by the way we use them. 
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This is My Blood 


The chalice of benediction which we bless is it not .... the Blood of Christ?—1 Cor. 10:16 


ANSELM ScHAAfF, O. S. B. 


ATHER Gilbert had received a new chal- 

ice. He was highly gratified at its work- 
manship. Hence every friendly caller was priv- 
ileged to view the sacred vessel at close range. 
Many were the expressions of admiration on 
the part of the lovers of true art. 


Ed Allen was quite lavish with his compli- 
ments to Father Gilbert on his artistic taste. 
“Now, Father,” he finally digressed quite ab- 
ruptly, “I am more interested in the use of this 
chalice. You are of course going to consecrate 
the Precious Blood in it.” 

“That is self-evident, my dear young man,” 
Father Gilbert replied somewhat surprised at 
Allen’s statement. “For what other purpose 
should I get a chalice?” 


“Oh, Father, I knew better, but I wanted to 
get you started on something,” Allen came out 
rather boldly, “nor am I going to wait for your 
orders to read the words of the consecration of 
the chalice. Here we go, Father: 


‘In like manner after He had 
supped, taking also this excellent chal- 
ice into His holy and venerable hands: 
and giving thanks to Thee, He blessed 
and gave to His disciples saying: Take 
and drink ye all of it: FOR THIS IS 
THE CHALICE OF MY BLOOD OF 
THE NEW AND ETERNAL TES- 
TAMENT: the mystery of faith: 
which shall be shed for you and for 
many unto the remission of sins.’ ” 


“A few terms,” ‘Father Gilbert interposed, 
“call for special explanation. Holy church iden- 
tifies our own chalice with the cup which our 
Lord took into His own venerable hands. The 
‘eternal testament’ is the New Testament as dis- 
tinguished from the Old; the blood of the Old 
Testament was the blood of animals and was 
not to endure forever. Then, too, this chalice is 
a pledge of eternal love: ‘With everlasting love 
have I loved thee,’ says the Lord through the 
mouth of the prophet Isaias. Moreover, in this 
chalice is the Blood of Jesus which sealed the 


new and never-ending alliance between God and 
man. The ‘mystery of faith’ is not found in the 
Scripture text. Fortescue thinks that the ex- 
pression may have been an exclamation uttered 
by some one which later on crept into the text. 
It is here that our faith must come into active 
play. Furthermore, the expression indicates 
the unsearchable depth and obscurity of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. Christ’s sacrificial blood 
is a ‘mystery of faith’ in the fullest sense of the 
term. In some of the eastern liturgies the peo- 
ple say ‘Amen’ after this consecration as well 























THE CHALICE OF SALVATION 
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as after that of the host. The ‘many’ here are 
all men. The Blood of Christ was shed ‘suf- 
ficiently for all, but efficaciously for the elect,’ 
says St. Thomas. ‘Many’ in certain connections 
expresses more than ‘all.’ The whole need not 
necessary imply ‘many’ but ‘many’ denotes in 
all cases a large number.” 

“Now, Father, you stopped me a moment 
ago,” Allen protested. ‘“Here’s the rest: 


“ *As often as you do these things ye 
gy do them in remembrance of 
e,’ ” 


“Yes,” Father Gilbert proceeded, “these 
words repeat the divine authorization to say 
Mass and remind us of the commemoration, 
though actually real, character of the Sacrifice. 
It is only since the end of the fifteenth century 
that the celebrant recites them at this moment. 
Before then they were often said over the chal- 
ice immediately after its elevation; the custom 
has varied.” 

Allen remained in deep thought for a mo- 
ment, then he burst forth: “Father, you just 
now stressed the expression of sacrifice. Won’t 
you explain further?” 


“Certainly,” Father Gilbert replied with em- 
phasis. “Faith tells us that the consecration 
is an act of sacrifice since it renews the sacrifice 
of the cross by again offering the sacrificial gift 
of that sacrifice, nay, making a sacrificial act 
of that sacrifice present again. It is the same 
Priest and the same Victim over again. By 
the separate consecrations of the Host and of 

_the Chalice, Christ’s Body and Blood are ren- 
dered present under the two-fold appearances of 
bread and wine, that is, in the form of sacrifice. 
The twofold consecration is a mystical shedding 
of blood and places before our eyes in a most 
vivid manner the bloody death of Christ sac- 
rificed on the cross. It is at the moment of con- 
secration that the sacrifice is accomplished, is 
both offered to God and placed in the hands of 
us poor mortals. The Communion of the priest, 
though an integral part, is not considered an es- 
sential part, of the Sacrifice. 

_ “I’m going to forestall another question of 
yours: The elevation of the chalice.” 

“Father, I’ve often told you you are a mind 
reader.” 
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“Let that pass. But to come to the matter, 
the elevation of the chalice seems to have been 
in use as early as the twelfth century, still the 
evidence in the case is very scant. However, the 
practice .did not become general until the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century. The Carthusians 
omit it even to-day. It can easily be perceived 
why the custom of elevating the chalice fol- 
lowed more slowly; at the first consecration 
we can see the consecrated element, whereas in 
the second we perceive only the vessel that con- 
tains it. 

“Father,” Allen drawled, “isn’t that a grand 
thought—tthat Christ leaves heaven to come 
down upon our altars?” 

Father Gilbert stared at the man. Finally 
he broke out: “Ed Allen, what heresy are you 
propagating now?” 

Bewilderment was depicted on Allen’s face 
at the word ‘heresy!’ “Oh, pardon me, Father. 
I don’t want to be branded with heresy. Set 
me aright then.” 

“Well, Christ is seated at the right hand of 
His Father and will remain there until the last 
day when He will come to judge the living and 
the dead. Whilst Christ remains visibly pres- 
ent in heaven, He, without leaving His throne 
beside the Heavenly Father, is made present on 
countless altars on the earth. This fact shows 
the stupendous dignity of the priest at the con- 
secration. Why, the miracle of the Eucharist 
surpasses that of Cana by the very fact that it 
is removed from our senses. What is perceived 
by the senses is of a lower type than what is 
beyond the reach of the senses. In the miracle 
of Cana Christ enhanced the value of the sub- 
stance converted, in the Eucharist the sub- 
stance is changed to something infinitely high- 
er. Hence, the moments of consecration are the 
most wonderful of all the passing moments of 
time that make up history.” 

“What puzzles me, Father, is this.” Alien 
acknowledged, “that a great work always in- 
volves difficulty and labor. At the Mass, how- 
ever the priest seems to find the task so easy.” 

“Ed, your argument is not altogether flaw- 
less,” the priest objected. “When you apply a 
mighty force, electricity, for example, the effect 
is much more easily attained. Now here a di- 
vine power is applied and hence the ease. A 
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few fleeting words are whispered by a validly 
ordained priest and all at once the bread and 
wine become the Body and the Blood of Christ, 
the King of heaven and earth. If this took 
place once in a lifetime in some privileged spot, 
we should think it marvelous, but here the prod- 
igy is effected thousands of times in our life 
and within the daily reach of most of us. Oh, 
how can we remain so unappreciative and in- 
different!” 

Allen was visibly affected. The charge of a 
lack of appreciation always struck home with 
him, hence his next query: “Father, would it 
not be best to kneel all the time after the con- 
secration in order to show our appreciation 
and express our adoration?” 

“Well, the priest himself stands during the 
entire sacrificial action. St. John Chrysostom 
concludes from Christ’s sitting posture in heav- 
en that He does not perform any sacrifice there. 
The saint’s argument is based on the fact that a 
sacrificer naturally stands. The liturgy, too, 
calls those who assist at Mass the ‘circumstantes 
—those who stand around.’ However, our pres- 
ent sense of reverence commands us to kneel 
at both consecrations. All the Greek and Latin 
churches are convinced that at the consecration 
the Angels surround the altar to adore their 
God. The kneeling posture is quite impres- 
sive too. A German Protestant lady came to 
Rome and entered a church where she saw 
throngs of people on their knees, some bowed 
down, others gazing at the altar, where she be- 
held only clusters of candle lights. ‘Good God!’ 
she exclaimed, ‘surely these people are not 
adoring candles.’ She felt herself forced to her 
knees. She returned several times with the same 
result. Within a year she was in possession of 
the truth.” 

“Such an account is thrilling, Father,” the 
young man complimented quite enthusiastically. 
“But it occurs to me that it would be inspiring 
to chant a beautiful hymn at this solemn mo- 
ment. Such a change in the ceremonies would, 
I imagine, almost throw a man into ecstasy.” 

Father Gilbert smiled, adding: “We don’t 
need ecstasies, we want solid faith and true 
devotion. However, there was a time when the 
O Salutaris was sung during the consecration. 
This chant at this moment was later on pro- 
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hibited and the prohibition was renewed as re- 
cently as April 26, 1901. No, perfect silence 
is more appropriate during this sacred moment; 
the organ however may be heard, provided the 
pieces played are serious and soft.” 

A sort of reverential silence seemed to hold 
the two in its grasp when Father Gilbert spoke 
up: “I recall having read Benson’s, ‘By What 
Authority,’ which has a beautiful passage hav- 
ing a bearing on the consecration.” 

“Let’s have it, Father.” 

“Here it is,” said Father Gilbert turning to 
the book. “Listen: ‘Another space and a 
tingling silence; the crowds bow down like the 
corn before the wind. He comes, He comes; 
on He moves, treading under foot the laws He 
has made; yet borne up by them as on the sea 
of Galilée. He who inhabits eternity is at an 
instant made present; He who never leaves 
His Father’s side rests on a white linen carpet, 
held yet unconfined, in the midst of the little 
gold things and embroidery and candle flame 
and lilies while the fragrance of the herbs rises 
about Him. There rests the gracious King be- 
fore the herding group; the rest of the pageant 
dies into silence and nothingness outside the 
radiant circle of His presence. There is His im- 
mediate priest-herald who has marked out the 
halting-place for the Prince, bowing before 
Him, striving by gesture to interpret and fulfill 
the silence that words must always leave empty. 
Here behind are the adoring human hearts each 
looking with closed eyes into the face of the 
Fairest of the children of men, each crying si- 
lently words of adoration, of welcome and of 
utter love.’ ” 

“Gee, Father! a book that contains such a 
beautiful description must harbor others of a 
like nature. Let me take that volume along.” 

“Certainly, you may, but don’t eat it. I must 
have it back.” 

“No, Father, I am neither a ‘bookeater’ nor a 
‘bookkeeper,’ ” said the caller making his exit. 


In Winter 
CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


Upon the bare and stiffened, dark, 

Gnarled branches of the trees—deep music. Hark! 
A wailing funeral dirge is heard— 

Earth’s requiem for flower and bird. 
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Alan’s Daughter 


A Story of Saxon People and Saxon Saints in England During the Eleventh Century 


MARY AGATHA GRAY 


CHAPTER XVII—DEADLOCK 


HE first horror of Thunor’s death had a 

little passed by before Ermenburga be- 
sought Egbert to lose no more time in begin- 
ning work on the new monastery. She had dis- 
covered the remains of an old temple behind a 
wall of solid flint stones, evidently made to 
withstand floods, and a tower that had once 
served as an observatory but had long since 
fallen into disuse. These, she thought, might 
be made the basis of the new buildings, and 
the King entered warmly into her ideas and 
plans, promising to send to Gaul for master 
builders and cunning workmen who would con- 
vert the old temple into a church of the Living 
God, and a monastery for Ermenburga and her 
nuns. Mildred was with them, sitting silently 
upon a little stool at her mother’s feet. Egbert 
concluded by saying, “And we must make due 
provision for the Abbess.” 

Mildred smiled. She had grown to know and 
respect Egbert, and he on his side reverenced 
her as he might the visible presence of an 
angel. 

“You shall go to the royal Abbey of Chelles, 
my Cousin,” he continued, where you will re- 
ceive all the instructions you will need to pre- 
pare you for your dignity. If you are willing 
to depart at once, I will send you there with 
an escort.” 

Mildred thanked him quietly, then she turned 
to Ermenburga, “And shall I go there soon, 
Mother?” she asked. 

“Aye, for the sooner you go the better; we 
must not waste the precious years that God 
gives us in which to serve Him, and the train- 
ing will take long, for the destiny is high.” 

“Then, I pray you, Egbert, to make all ready 
for the journey as soon as possible, for we 
. Should be swift to do the will of God.” Anda 
few weeks later the Abbess-elect of Minster set 
out to prepare for her life work. Ermenburga 


and Milgytha rode with her as far as Sandwich 
where Egbert had provided a vessel for the 
crossing to Calais. From Calais to Chelles the 
journey would be made by road, under the pro- 
tection of the escort which Egbert had ar- 
ranged for her, and which would meet her on 
her arrival in France. There was very little 
time for leave-takings at Sandwich, for the ves- 
sel but waited for Mildred to embark ere set- 
ting sail, but Ermenburga and Milgytha lin- 
gered upon the shore until it was out of sight, 
and when it had become a mere speck in the 
distance they remounted, and rode back again 
to Eastry whither Egbert had preceeded them. 

And now there came a trying time for Er- 
menburga. The preparations for Mildred’s 
journey had kept her busy and so the parting 
had not seemed so real. Now that she was 
gone she missed her badly, and by degrees she 
turned to Alfrida for companionship and sym- 
pathy, for Milgytha was still too much of a 
child to be her sole companion. And Alfrida, 
who had learned to love the Queen, clung to her 
as to a heaven-sent friend. 

Ermenburga had softened the tale of Thu- 
nor’s death as much as possible, dwelling rather 
upon the event as an unavoidable accident than 
an effort to turn the day’s triumph for the 
Church into a humiliating defeat. Alfrida was 
thankful for the Queen’s tenderness, but she 
realized far more of the real state of things 
than either the Queen or Egbert imagined. She 
had always feared, rather than loved, her stern 
old father, at least as far as sentiment was 
concerned, but now that he was gone she would 
not permit herself to deviate one inch from the 
path that he had prescribed for her. Her hap- 
piest hours were spent with Milgytha in the 
woods around Eastry where Hereward would 
sometimes steal upon them, as though he had 
not known of their presence, but though Al- 
frida’s eyes often betrayed her secret, his woo- 
ing did not progress, and he was exceedingly 
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discouraged. Ermenburga saw what was go- 


ing on and called him to*her one day. “I will 
speak to her for you,” she said. 
Hereward flushed a little, “Thank you, 


Lady,” he said, “for the time is long and we 
are not young now.” 

“T would not have you too sure, Hereward. 
Alfrida is a woman now and has reasons that 
we must respect, remember the years that have 
passed since you first met one another. It may 
be that she cannot yield now, even if she 
would.” 

“T leave it to you, Lady,” he said, “only if I 
succeed not this time, pray you ask Egbert to 
send me elsewhere.” 

“That might be as well,” she returned, “but 
there is a chance that I may succeed, who 
knows? And if I do not, it might be because 
she has some purpose of giving her life to 
God.” 

“That would at least be bearable, but it 
angers me to see her sacrificing herself to the 
whim of a dead pagan, were he twice her fa- 
ther.” 

“He was her father, 
though he was.’ 

“Aye, but how she came to be his daughter 
passes knowledge.” 

“T have seen other children as unlike. 
be her mother was different.” 

“T’ll wager she was!” retorted Hereward 
warmly. “Heard you ever the story, Lady?” 

“Nay, all that I know is that she was from 
the North and died when Alfrida was _ too 
young to remember her.” 

“T have heard that Thunor wedded her by 
force, and carried her captive in his train 
through the greater part of a war in North- 
umbria. But, however it was, she never came 
to Kent, for she was already dead when he re- 
turned, and Alfrida was but an infant in the 
care of a dumb woman who for all her faith- 
fulness could tell her nothing.* Edith loved the 
ground she walked on.” 

“Ah, she told me of Edith, and said that Os- 
way knew more of the story than he would re- 
pea’ ad 

“T always believed that Osway knew some- 
thing. It may be that fear kept him silent, but 
he is far from being as simple as he seems. It 


Hereward, pagan 


May- 
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seemed that he was always on guard, as though 
he would defend Alfrida against some danger 
that he feared for her. Adalbert told me that 
he once found him sleeping at her door with a 
naked sword in his hands.” 

“That was the act of a child, Hereward. 
What ill could befall a lady in her father’s 
house?” 

“T know not, Lady. But Thunor’s house was 
not like other men’s houses, and Thunor’s 
daughter was never like other men’s children.” 

“IT can believe that, so sad a childhood must 
have made her serious for her years. But I 
will speak to her about you, and do you have 
patience a while longer. I think all will come 
right in the end.” 

“Nay, Lady, say ‘they will be right,’ and I'll 
believe it.” 

The Queen smiled. “I cannot tell you that, 
Hereward, but I do think that everything will 
come right, though it may perhaps be delayed 
a little longer.” 

“T thank you for your goodness, Lady. But 
here comes Alfrida, I would not meet her just 
now.” 

“Go, Hereward, and be patient, this may be 
the beginning of better days.” 

“God grant it,” he murmured as he raised 
the curtain and passed out. 

The Queen noticed that Alfrida seemed list- 
less. “Come here and sit with me,” she cried, 
“and show me your embroidery, you have 
stitches that I have never seen before.” 

Alfrida fetched the big frame that stood in a 
far corner. It was an intricate piece of work, 
enriched with gold and silver threads, and 
tiny pearls. Ermenburga examined it as one 
who understood. 

“It is very beautiful, and it will soon be fin- 
ished,” she said. 

“No, it has still to be outlined in gold, to 
make the design stand away from the back- 
ground.” 

“It is like life,” sighed the Qneen. “How 
long we toil to produce a pattern and see not 
what we are doing until the finishing touches 
reveal the beauty of the whole.” 

“Life!” cried Alfrida. “Nay, Lady, life is 
so deep a mystery that we know not at all what 
we do, or even if we are working, or if we sit 
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idle. Life is hard to most women; I think it 
has been more than hard to me. Yet why should 
I complain, seeing that God holds my fate in 
His hands? what matter if I sometimes sigh 
for that I must not have? others are in the 
like case, and so we work out the designs of 
God in the dark.” 

Ermenburga laid her hand upon Alfrida’s 
arm. “It is time that you told me all, Alfrida,” 
she said. “Let me take the place of your moth- 
er for this time, and it may be that I can help 
you. What is it that you so greatly desire, and 
may I not help you to it?” 

“None can help me, Lady,” returned Alfrida, 
and two tears that she had not been able to 
withhold splashed upon the Queen’s hands. 

“Tt seemed to me,” went on Ermenburga 
quietly, “that perhaps you had a desire for the 
cloister, if so, you would find it a happy life.” 

But Alfrida shook her head. “How can I 
give that to God which I would fain bestow 
elsewhere?” she answered. “That were to give 
the second place to God. Besides, I am assured 
that He does not call me.” 

“How can you be sure? Tell me. I only 
ask that I may help you. Have you given your 
heart to any man?” 

Alfrida hid her face in her hands for she 
was ashamed that the Queen should see her 
tears, and Ermenburga waited, she began to 
hope that Hereward’s suit was won, and pres- 
ently Alfrida raised her head again. 

“T thank you for your goodness, Lady,” she 
said, “and it hath done me good to weep, for 
of late my heart hath seemed like a stone. Aye, 
I have given my heart, and I may not take it 
back neither, and so I cannot seek the peace of 
the cloister, nor can I wed.” 

“Nay, child, I have already guessed your 
secret. It is to Hereward that your heart is 
given, and he is a worthy man, and has wooed 
you long.” 

“When my father lived he forbade me to mar- 
ry Hereward; now that he is dead I must re- 
spect his wishes.” 

“That does not appear so to me. I think that 
you are free to do as your heart tells you in this, 
. Alfrida, for the dead see things differently from 
the living, and Thunor knows the truth of 
Christianity now.” 
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“Ah, do not tempt me, Lady! It is a hard 
duty and I often rebel against it, but I know 
not how I could disobey my father’s command. 
It would be like taking advantage of his help- 
lessness.” 

“But Hereward must be thought of, too. He 
has waited for long years and you are neither 
of you so young now, Alfrida. You are of an 
age to know what you do. And, bethink you, 
you are quite alone in the world now. Ere long 
I shall be gone too, for I am to be Abbess at the 
new Abbey and I needs must go and learn the 
ways of my new life.” 

“I would that I might go with you, Lady, 
but how if the image of Hereward were to come 
between my soul and God? and it would.” 

“Then, you give God the second place after 
all, Alfrida?” 

“Nay, Lady, deeds mean more than words or 
feelings. I will not wed Hereward because I 
fear to displease God, I cannot see it otherwise, 
and oh, how I wish that I could, I wish that I 
could.” 

Outside the summer sun was drawing near 
to its setting and she remembered the day when 
she was lost in the wood, and with the memory 
came that of the faithful Edith, and _ the 
strange actions of Osway, and the burial of the 
sword. And her own history was bound up 
with that of the sword but she knew it not, 
though she guessed that Osway knew more 
than he would say. If she might only know, 
but even that dear knowledge could not change 
her relations to Hereward. She felt half tempt- 
ed to ask Ermenburga to permit her to follow 
her to her cloister, God would understand her 
motives, and make allowances for the almost 
compelling force of circumstances, and nothing 
could make her marriage with Hereward pos- 
sible! nothing! nothing! 

She clasped her hands and to the Queen, who 
watched her, it seemed as though she prayed, 
and her own heart echoed the prayer of the 
sorely tried soul that was to her almost as one 
of her own children, and presently she rose and 
drew her into her arms and Alfrida wept upon 
the Queen’s shoulder. 

“T cannot, Lady,” she faltered. 
and I cannot.” 

“Then we will say no more about it, Alfrida, 


“T dare not, 
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for indeed I would not distress you needlessly, 
but I promised Hereward that I would see what 
I could do for him.” 

“T thank you, Lady. And may I retire now? 
I would be alone for a little while.” 

“Go, child, and pray. Prayer can do all 
things, even the impossible.” 

Alfrida turned from her abruptly. Surely 
here was one thing that even prayer might not 
accomplish. Could prayer restore life to Thu- 
nor that he might take off the ban placed upon 
her marriage with the man she loved? Could 
prayer take the love for Hereward out of her 
heart? and of her from his? and might she 
so follow the Queen into the peace of the clois- 
ter? Could it? and even yet the answer seemed 
to her to be ‘nay,’ and her heart was as dead 
within her. 

(To be continued) 


Missionary Work Must Go On 


Rev. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


HE recent tragic death of two zealous 

Catholic missionaries in the Alaskan wilds 
may have disturbed some persons, and caused 
them to ask: “Why should God allow these 
priests to meet with that sad fate and take them 
from a sphere of work where they were so 
much needed?” 

It is quite natural to ask this question. Yes, 
why should the accident happen, when God 
could have prevented it? But God’s ways are 
not ours. Results wonderful and unexpected 
may follow the accident which hurled Fathers 
Delon and Walsh, the two missionaries, out of 
the airplane and caused their death. 

The present writer was a fellowstudent many 
years ago with Fr. Delan at St. Louis, Mo. He 
knew him well. He admired him for his piety 
and zeal for souls. Fr. Delon himself would 
be the first to admit that he was only an instru- 
ment in God’s hands, and that God’s work out 
in the far-away mission fields could be done by 
others as well as by himself. He was an hum- 
ble man. He lived in God’s presence. He med- 
itated daily on his priestly duties, and was ever 
ready to listen to the call of the Master, and 
when in the very fulfillment of duty that call 
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came, it found him ready. Let us not be short- 
sighted and apply our little rules and standards 
to God’s wonderful designs. 

Others will be inspired to take up the burden. 
We always shall have generous workers on the 
outposts of civilization. God’s work will, and 
must, go on. 

Perhaps now some generous-hearted youth is 
looking in imagination to Alaska. He realizes 
that the places left vacant by the death of Fa- 
thers Delon and Walsh must be filled, and so 
he prepares himself to take up that holy work 
in due time. He will become a missionary, a 
herald of the Gospel to the people of the North. 
He will not fear the hardship of the Polar re- 
gions. 

To all of us comes the call to help in the 
promotion of the interests of God’s Kingdom. 
We cannot all go to the Alaskan regions. We 
can all help by prayer and material support to 
encourage those now working in the Catholic 
mission field in Alaska. The need is urgent. 
Let us do our bit. Giving assistance to the 
missions in the fields afar is one of the duties 
and privileges of every member of the Church 
Militant. 


Year’s Awakening 
MAURICE V. BOCCHICCHIO 


Now a favored year of gladness 
Flies without a lash of sadness 
Midst the revelry and madness 
Of the throng, 
Whose gay miens appear delighted 
When the infant year is knighted, 
And his muse-charmed soul invited 
With a song. 


Church bells chime a hymnal measure 

Towards the joyous throng in pleasure 
For the day; 

Yea, the siren shrills its greeting, 

While the Old and New are meeting— 
Monarch’s sway! 


Oh, the seconds and the hours 

Bud like breathing summer flowers 

Till the wind invades the bowers, 

As the years; 

So the years thrive time to ages, 

Echo through life’s scroll of pages, 

Proving symphony of wages.... 
Blent with tears! 
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On the Way to Oberammergau 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


NE delicious morning in early June I be- 

gan a journey that was to reach its climax 
in the Passion Play at Oberammergau. But be- 
fore that dramatic and historical spectacle I 
planned to seek some new and luring horizons 
of beauty. 

When I left Paris, the soft sweet air on my 
cheek was as a caress. Regretfully I was say- 
ing “mes petits adieux” to that lovely coquette 
among cities who had completely won my heart 
within the short space of a few months. I liked 
to think that she was going to miss me too, and 
the tenderness of the breeze across my face was 
but the touch of her hand in farewell. 

From my car windows my delighted eyes 














CATHEDRAL OF STRASBOURG 


caught endless vistas of loveliness. How I 
wished for the genius of a Corot to imperish- 
ably enshrine on canvas these gems of pastoral 
beauty! How vividly the red cottage roofs con- 
trasted with the green of waving grass! Trees, 
leaning over narrow rivers, quivered with de- 
light at their own slim perfection. Mile after 
mile these scenes were painted for me with a 
lavish hand. One poignant pastel recalled the 
lines of an unforgetable poem: a field ablaze 
with poppies blowing brightly in the wind. 

My first stop was Nancy, a beautiful uni- 
versity town, where I spent the night. The sur- 
rounding hills, richly covered with ripening 
grapevines, seemed, in the long twilight hours, 
draped in purple silk. I strolled along the wide 
streets until I found the beautiful Place Stanis- 
las. “The fountains were playing the softest of 
melodies accompanying the songs of the birds. 
The splendid gates, like triumphal arches, 
opened proudly on the four corners of the 
square. There is a sense of activity in Nancy: 
people hurrying to and fro, crowded trams and 
shops, ceaseless movement. I was not surprised 
to learn that it ranks high among the manufac- 
turing cities of France. 

My hotel window—five stories up—framed 
ideally the towers of a Gothic church close by, 
and I lingered long past bedtime to watch the 
moon, that, like a silver disc, wavered slowly 
across the turquoise sky of early summer. 

Early next morning I began a delightful jour- 
ney to Strasbourg. What an interesting history 
has this ancient capital of Alsace! Dating back 
to Celtic times, Strasbourg, as early as the third 
century, A. D., was an important commercial 
center. In 1870, the city which had witnessed 
so many glorious episodes in national history 
was forced, after a siege of seven weeks, to 
capitulate to Germany. But, on November 
22nd, 1918, a day forever memorable, the vic- 
torious French troops made their triumphal and 
long-prayed-for entry. 

Walking to my hotel, just across from the 
station,-I glimpsed the tower of the Cathedral 
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towering toward the sky with an exquisite 


lightness. I resolved that my first objective 
would be toward this wonderful church, so, 
after my “petit dejeuner,” I strolled leisurely 
along the interesting winding streets until I 
reached the square which gave me a most re- 
markable view of this glorious monument of 
the religious art of the Middle Ages. Its splen- 
did dimensions, its richness of ornaments and 
statuary, its majesty of nave, its towering stee- 
ple—all these were eloquent voices of beauty, 
and, listening to them, my soul was deeply and 
indelibly impressed. New horizons of beauty 
flashed before my eyes. The graceful majesty 
of the facade, and the numberless perfectly 
carved statues amazed and thrilled me beyond 
telling. Blackened by the centuries that have 
passed over it, the sculpturing still possesses 
the power of moving the heart and inspiring the 
imagination. 

According to the oldest traditions the Cathe- 
dral is erected on a spot formerly a hill. Here 
the Celts, the first inhabitants, built their huts; 
and the summit was covered by the sacred wood 
where the Druids offered their sacrifices. After 
the conquest by the Franks in 510, Clovis had a 
church built here; and in 1015 the foundation 
stones of the present Cathedral were solidly 
laid. The interior was finished in 1275, and the 
facade begun in 1277. 

The exterior statues and bas-reliefs have a 
deep religious significance, and are very fine, 
both as regards execution and artistic concep- 
tion. They represent scénes taken from Scrip- 
ture, or saints and angels. The Resurrection 
of the Dead, Judgment Day, the Blessed Moth- 
er with her Child, King Solomon. The Foolish 
Virgins, allegorical figures portraying the lust 
of the world and the seven deadly sins, are all 
expressed beautifully and enduringly in stone. 

Before entering the Cathedral, I mounted 
the spire to the “platform” 216 feet high, very 
spacious and surrounded by a handsome balus- 
trade. The magnificent view unfolded like a 
panorama. To the north rose lofty peaks 
crowned by ruined castles; the lordly Rhine 
could easily be traced, and back of it the moun- 
tains of the Black Forest. The air was excep- 
tionally clear, and ridge after ridge appeared 
on the horizon. In the green meadows and 
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fields the tiny church steeples of the numerous 
villages dotting the fine plains of Alsace, 
seemed slender shafts of sunlight that had, in 
some mysterious fashion, acquired permanence. 

It was approaching noon, the hour when the 
little statues come out of the famous astro- 
nomical clock and play their brief réles. I 
hurried down, and joined the hundreds gath- 
ered in eager expectation of this fascinating 
sight. The clock is one of the most beautiful 
pieces of workmanship I have ever seen and as 
I was admiring it, the first stroke of twelve 
was struck by one of the two angels seated 
above the perpetual calendar. Death, a som- 
bre-hooded figure, tolled the other eleven, while 
the second angel turned over the hourglass 
which he holds in his hand. Before Death pass 
Childhood, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age, tiny 
figures appropriately and beautifully costumed 
according to their condition. Just above Death, 
on a higher stage, is the figure of the Savior. 
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Before Him, in stately procession, march the 
twelve apostles, each one making a profound 
bow to his Master. As Peter goes by, a cock, 
whose motions and voice perfectly imitate na- 
ture, flaps his wings and crows three times. 
What a lesson this vivid dramatic episode of 
the clock teaches! Unforgettable, too, because 
of the very novelty of the presentation. 
Leaving the closed-off section of the Cathe- 
dral containing the clock, I came again to the 
open square just as the bells in the tower were 
pouring a shower of golden melody. Every- 
where life, motion, shops being shuttered for 
the two-hour lunch period; boys and girls rac- 
ing from the restraint of school, ‘hurrying 
laughing crowds, and the Cathedral looking 
down on it all with the calm serenity of her 
glorious centuries and the proud, yet sweetly 
humble, consciousness of her massive loveli- 
ness. Luncheon over—a delicious one by the 
way, excellent food, and very cheap, which lat- 
ter fact was most acceptable, as I was travel- 
ling light, especially as regards my pocketbook 
—I entered the Cathedral and had my first 
view of the interior. I was deeply impressed. 
The mysterious light from the magnificent 
stained-glass windows, the long, thin, and gra- 
cious columns, the slender pillars, the vastness 
of the nave, the charming intimacy of the small 
chapels,—each was sufficient to hold me spell- 
bound, but the combination stirred my pulses 
to beat in harmony with the pulses of beauty, 
of lofty genius, of the perfection of Gothic art. 
I walked slowly about. One of the chapels 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, was filled with 
the golden radiance from hundreds of candles. 
Some special novena probably was going on. I 
was absorbed in watching the faces of the 
crowd kneeling before the statue of the Eternal 
Mother, with her Babe in the curve of her 
arms, and on her lips the sweet wistfulness of 
an understanding smile. Children, maidens, 
and mothers pleadingly told her their little 
stories, their dreams, their hopes, their joys 
and sorrows. In the hazy glow from the flick- 
ering tapers it seemed that Mary’s eyes deep- 
ened with tenderness, and her fair beautiful 
head inclined in promise of Heavenly aid. A 
woman not old in years but in grief, stretched 
out her worn hands. Her lips were silent, but 
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the tears that ran down her wrinkled cheeks 
were more powerful than any spoken prayer. 
The Mater Dolorosa has no need of words... 
A young mother clustered her three small chil- 
dren about her and quite simply pointed them 
out to that other young Mother who knew so 
well the splendor and the sadness of maternity. 
I turned away, I felt I was intruding on some- 
thing very sacred.... 

The next day I turned off the main, travelled 
road for a week’s rest in the peace and solitude 
of the charming convent-pension of “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” in the equally charming Alsatian town 
of Ribeauvillé 

I am writing this in a little garden, lyric- 
sweet with the joyous singing of birds, and the 
playful frolicking of a stream, and fragrant 
with the perfume of dew-heavy crimson roses, 
The door of the chapel is invitingly open; the 
Lady of Lourdes smiles at me from her rocky 
niche. Outside the high wall the noisy world 
is “busy with many things,” but happily, for 
a too-brief moment, my ears are sealed to all 
sounds save the gay lilting of birds, the mur- 
mur of the stream on its musical way to the 
river; my eyes see but the luscious beauty of 
scarlet blossoms; my heart plumbs the cool, 
healing depths of a perfect peace. 


Eucharistic Etiquette 
Victor Dux, O. S. B. 


This tired young man who comes so late to Mass 

And stands within the shadow of the door— 

Who is he? Can he be the very same 

Who yester-eve upon the polished floor 

With nimble, graceful feet danced out the fleeting 
hours? 

Most careful he to follow fashion’s fad: 

And so his new-groomed face on yesternight 

Beamed forth with satisfaction ’mid the crowd, 

While snowy front and faultless form gave quite 

The notion of a man possessed of social powers. 


Alas! Has he, who ne’er is wont to come 

A minute late to party or to dance, 

Forgotten that decorum has a place 

With God, and he who breaks it must advance 

A reason that will satisfy his grieved Host? 

Let him remember that a soul as white, 

Nay, whiter than the bosom of his shirt, 

Is the politeness God demands of him 

Who is His'bidden guest. Thus will he come 

Attired in purity of heart.... which God loves most. 
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Dreams 


MARY VOORHEES ROSE 


T4 ICHAEL, Michael,” came an excited 
voice through the old apple orchard, 
“come here quick and open this old gate for 
me!” A young man on a ladder, pruning the 
topmost branches of a gnarled tree, stopped and 
looked toward the slight girlish figure strug- 
gling with the orchard gate. His blue eyes 
twinkled. 
“I’m coming! Is there a fire?” He laughed 
as he ran through the stubby orchard grass. 
“No, Michael Moore, but if you don’t get this 
old gate fixed I’m never going to speak to you 


again or ever tell you another thing.” He un- 
fastened the gate. 
“My dreams are coming true!” she fairly 


shouted at him. “At last I’m going to Paris 
to study art. Aren’t you excited? Did you 
ever think Uncle Tim would let me go? Where 
is your Dad? Tell—” 

“Wait a minute, Miss O’Day, a little louder 
and slower, please. I haven’t the health I used 
to have—” 

“O Michael, can’t you ever be serious?” Her 
voice grew a trifle calmer, but her blue eyes 
still danced and her heart pounded. “Uncle 
Timothy has finally consented to let me go 
abroad for two years.” She paused. “O 
Michael, all these years I’ve dreamed and 
dreamed, and prayed — ever since I was a lit- 
tle girl I’ve wanted to go. You know that. 
I’ve always wanted to be famous and have peo- 
ple love and praise my work. O Michael, pinch 
me.” 

“T will not, Dreams O’Day, I’ll kiss you,” he 
said seriously. All her life, as she had said, 
Dreams had wanted to go abroad to study. 
Everyday she had sat in the old apple tree near- 
est the gate and looked toward the sea—the 
sea she hoped to cross to find her dreams. Un- 
cle Timothy Moran, her mother’s eldest broth- 
er and her guardian, thought it all a very fool- 
ish idea, and told Dreams so in his long month- 
ly letter containing her allowance check. “You 
know,” the last paragraph had read, “I do not 
at all approve of your going, but last week 


I happened to see one of your drawings at the 
art institute. Mr. Harland Mundy, the in- 
structor there, says he thinks you have talent. 
So I am sending you to Paris to study, as a 
duty I owe to my dear dead sister Ann, and her 
daughter. 
Sincerely your uncle, 

Timothy J. Moran.” 

“Uncle Tim’s letters are all alike,” laughed 
Dreams as she read it. “I must be an awful 
care to him, the dear soul. He wants to be 
kind, but he doesn’t know how to say it right.” 

“Come on, Dreams, we’ll go up to the house 
and tell Dad. Perhaps that will cheer him up a 
bit.” They walked toward the cottage. 

“Cheer him?” asked Dreams surprised. “Is 
he ill, Michael?” 

“No, not exactly,” answered the boy wist- 
fully, “but he hasn’t been feeling well lately.” 
He looked at the girl. “It’s his heart, Dreams, 
and he was too good a sport to tell me. I heard 
Dr. Byrne tell the postmaster. Dreams, if any- 
thing happened to my Dad, there wouldn’t be 
any reason for Michael Moore to stay here.” 
Dreams became frightened at the look on his 
face. 

“Michael, don’t say things like that; you 
frighten me. Your Dad will be fine after he 
rests a bit. He’s been working too hard with 
the trees, Michie.” Her voice was very tender, 
thought Michael. Dreams was growing up. 
But at eighteen a girl should be, he told him- 
self. Dreams’ voice was steady, but her heart 
was beating wildly. Uncle Jerrie Moore was 
her best friend. She loved him as much as if 
he had been her real uncle. If anything hap- 
pened, both she and Michael would be quite 
lost. “Dear God,” she prayed in her heart, 
“don’t take Uncle Jerrie. We need him so.” 

They walked up the tiny stepping stones onto 
the porch of the cottage where Uncle Jerrie 
had brought his wife on their wedding day, 
where Michael had been born, and where the 
pretty young mother had died when Michael 
was but fourteen. Michael and his father lived 
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alone since then with Nora, the housekeeper. 

Everything in the little home was dear to 
Dreams: the low fireplace glowing, the high 
mahogany secretary, the Chinese blue bowl] on 
the table beneath the lamp, and, on the mantle, 
the little ship that Uncle Jerrie had made. The 
old pewter and the leather books on each side 
of the dormer windows opening into the 
orchard, were a part of Dreams. It was here 
that she had read her first word, and had drawn 
her first picture with a stubby, sticky hand 
tightly clasping a crayon. This was her real 
home, because Aunt Alice, with whom she lived, 
was away all day working in the city. Uncle 
Jerrie had been like both father and mother to 
this fatherless, motherless little Dreams. 

“Howdy, Uncle Jerrie,” she called, her en- 
thusiasm and excitement returning instantly. 

“Well, children, come in and let me look at 
you.” Mr. Moore sat before the fire in a low 
chair reading. Even though it was spring the 
house needed the chill taken away. It was very 
comfortable, Dreams thought. Uncle Jerrie’s 
face looked a little pale and tired, but his eyes 
glowed. They would never grow old. Dreams 
leaned over to kiss the brown cheek tanned by 
the wind and sun. 

“Ah,” he continued smiling, “it’s just as I 
thought; you have something to tell me. When 
Irish eyes shine like that, there is an Irish 
heart doing some shining inside. Come, tell 
me.” He laughed low and sweetly. His blue 
eyes twinkled. 

“Uncle Jerrie, you can read my thought!” 

“No, only your eyes. If you want to keep 
a secret ever, children, you will have to wear 
dark glasses. What is it?” 

“Well, it’s this, Mr. Jerrie Moore. I am go- 
ing to Europe to study. Uncle Tim has finally 
given his word.” She handed him the letter. 

“Now, begor, Dreams O’Day, all your dreams 
are coming true. I always said they would, and 
if Tim Moran hadn’t been such a goose, you 
would have gone last year when Sally O’Keefe 
wanted you to.” He pulled her down beside 
him, and kissed her blue eyes. “You are very 
like your sweet mother, childeen, very like her. 
She did right to call you Dreams.” She cried a 
little on his shoulder. 

“You make it hard for me, Uncle Jerrie, you 
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make me wish I weren’t going to leave you and 
Michie and Aunt Alice, almost.” 

All the while Michael Moore had been stand- 
ing in the doorway watching those two he 
loved, and yet was so near to losing. Dreams 
was soon to realize her desires. His dreams— 
those nearest his heart—were fast fading from 
him. What chance would he have now of win- 
ning Dreams O’Day? She was sure to become 
famous, and he was just plain Michael Moore, 
farmer. In college he had been more confident. 
He had even gone so far once as to write to Tim 
Moran, asking for her hand. He had been a 
very self-confident boy then. Now he was a 
fearful, humble one. He swallowed hard. Then 
he called them. 

“Come along now, you two, crying like babies. 
I’ll tell Nora to prepare a banquet in honor of 
the softening of Timothy Moran.” 

“Michael James Moore, don’t you dare say 
things about Uncle Tim like that. He’s—why 
he’s wonderful! They all laughed. Michael 
wanted to shoot Tim Moran for letting her go 
to Europe. 

For the next two weeks Dreams shopped and 
packed her new steamer trunk. She made nu- 
merous trips to the city with Aunt Alice, and 
with the arrival of each box or package she 
marched across the meadow and through the 
orchard to Uncle Jerrie’s house. All her finery 
she displayed gaily before Uncle Jerrie’s merry 
eyes and Michael’s wistful ones. “Everyone is 
so good to me,” she sighed, “and my old heart 
hasn’t beat normally for a week.” Even Uncle 
Tim showed his human side by sending her a 
watch and a beautiful suitcase. Uncle Jerrie 
had given her a lovely blue leather diary in 
which to record the wonderful years. Michael 
gave her a leather sketchbook to “do”? Europe 
in. 

The day before her trip to New York, where 
she would meet Uncle Tim and the friend who 
would accompany her to Paris, she and Aunt 
Alice had a farewell dinner at Uncle Jerrie’s. 
There were blue candles in the silver holders, 
(blue was Dreams’ color, Uncle Jerrie had 
said) and there were apple blossoms on the 
table. The candles burned brightly, lighting 
the room only dimly with their steady glow. 
Dreams, talking excitedly, was aglow herself, 
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and Michael, watching that curly brown head 
and those sky blue eyes, .noticed the similarity 
—candles and Dreams and apple blossoms. He 
was something of a poet, Michael. Uncle Jerrie 
was particularly gay, and he teased Dreams a 
great deal. 

“Think of me, Dreams O’Day, in New York,” 
she was saying, “I know I shall never be able 
to act dignified and unconcerned. I feel now 
that I shall do something terribly silly. 

“And my fingers just itch for a pencil to 
start sketching right away!” she continued. 
“And to-morrow I’m going to get up at sunrise 
and make a quick drawing of the orchard with 
this little house peeping through, so that in 
case I ever get homesick, I can just look at it, 
and see you all right here.” She sighed. 

“Aw,” said Michael awkwardly, “You'll be 
too excited to get homesick, Dreams.” Then 
Dreams looked at Uncle Jerrie seriously. 

“Uncle Jerrie, is it quite right for me to be 
so everlastingly excited?” 

“Why, Dreams O’Day, as long as there is a 
drop of Irish blood in a body, there is enthu- 
siasm and excitement. For you, all Irish, 
nothing could be so right.” He smiled at her. 

“Uncle Jerrie, you are such a comfort! 
Then, I think, people miss something by not be- 
ing Irish, don’t they?” They all laughed. 

After dinner Aunt Alice and Uncle Jerrie 
sat on the cozy porch to recall old happenings 
and to talk of those they loved so well, Eileen 
Moore, and Ann, and Dannie O’Day. 

Michael and Dreams walked down to the 
orchard gate to dream beneath the apple tree 
for the last time before they should say good- 
bye. Spring was everywhere. The apple trees 
bloomed a fluffy pink and white. There was a 
very white moon over their heads, and now and 
then a breeze hummed along and swept some 
of the blossoms to the soft new grass. 

“Michael, you know I’m going to miss all 
this,” said the girl. “I’ve never been away in 
the spring before. You'll take care of my kit- 
tens?” 

“Yes, Dreams.” 

“You’ll see, Michael, that pansies are set out 


- as usual on my Mother’s and Dad’s graves? 


And rosemary and lavender on your own moth- 
er’s? I’d never trust that to anyone but you.” 
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“Yes, Dreams.” Michael stared at the 
moon. 

“O Michael, say something else to me! Tell 
me that you’ll miss standing here with me every 
evening. Say that you’ll miss seeing me run 
across the meadow and fussing at you about 
the gate!” She looked at him imploringly. 

“Dreams, honey, you are making it very hard 
for me. I'll miss you like everything, you know 
I will. I'll just eat my old heart out for you. 
Why, oh, Dreams, you don’t know what you 
mean to me! Why, Dreams, I love you!” 

“Michael, I love you, too.” The tears were 
rolling down her cheeks. He leaned down and 
kissed the tears away. 

“Then, when you come home, Dreams, you 
will—” 

“Michael! Dreams! Come quick!’ Aunt 
Alice’s shrill, excited voice sounded horrid 
through the orchard. Michael’s heart skipped 
a beat. Dreams was bewildered. 

“Yes, coming—” she managed. But Michael 
was already through the orchard faster than 
he had ever dashed in the relays at college. 
Aunt Alice’s voice told volumes. Dreams hur- 
ried toward the house. On the porch Aunt 
Alice whispered hoarsely, 

“Just now, Dreams, he had an attack. It’s 
his heart, I guess.” She was crying. In the 
house Michael was on his knees before the 
couch. Uncle Jerrie’s long slender figure lay 
motionless. His face was pale and drawn. His 
blue eyes were closed. 

“Dad,” whispered the boy beside him, “here’s 
Michael; say you hear me, Dad. Take my 
hand and say you hear me.” 

“a 

At the door, Dreams told Aunt Alice that 
she would go for Father Hogan. 

“The hired boy started for the doctor. Do 
you think you can get to town all right?” 

“Yes,” and Dreams was down the walk for 
the barn. She unhitched old Betsy, and saddle- 
less, she rode the two miles to town. Too ex- 
cited and frightened to cry, poor Dreams could 
see only that long quiet figure, that tired pale 
face. At last she was on the town pavement. 
Betsy’s hoofs clattered over the concrete. Ah! 
there was the presbytery! She pounded fran- 


(Continued on page 415) 
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We Misjudge Actors 


Father Leoniurd Says Most of Them are Better than You and I 


HARRY W 


a | see in to-night’s Gazette,” remarks Mrs. 
Kelley to her husband, “that there’s an- 
other one of them actors trying to get a di- 
vorce.” 

“Sure, and they’re a bad lot indeed,” replies 
the spouse. “They’re always getting in some 
kind of trouble——a murder, an automobile 
wreck, or getting married again.” 

“Yes,” all of us echo, “actors are a bad lot. 
There isn’t a more immoral class on earth. Tut, 
tut, tut, tut,—it’s terrible!” 


. FLANNERY 


Such an opinion is common, but it is not true. 
Actors are misjudged as a class because of the 
misbehavior of a few. That is because no other 
professional class has so many nationally 
known figures: the lawyers, known from 
Maine to the Rio Grande, can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand; the doctors, known from 
California to the Chesapeake Bay, can be 
counted on the thumbs. At the same time, due 
to the vogue of the stage and the moving pic- 
ture screen, those of the theatrical profession 
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are known to every Tom, Dick, Harry, Susie, 
and Marie. Further news interest is created 
by the fact that people generally believe the 
histrionic profession to be a romantic one,— 
it is one to which they themselves aspire in day 
dreams. 

“Oh,” says seventeen-year-old Hortense 
wringing her hands in her admiration, “he’s an 
actor. Isn’t that grand?” 

Consequently, every actor of almost any de- 
gree of prominence, just because he or she is 
an actor, is front-page news. Let a doctor 
commit a murder, and the story may be buried 
among the classified advertisements. Let a 
lawyer get a divorce, and the reporter will not 
even bother writing about it. But let almost 
any actor break a leg and reporters everywhere 
will break their index fingers pounding out 
stories for the daily press. 

Judging actors, therefore, by the total inches 
they get in the public press, is not fair to the 
profession. In saying this, we must also re- 
member that evil is always news; good, seldom 
worth mentioning. A suicide gets a banner 
on the front page, while the founding of a new 
hospital is printed in the lower left hand corner 
of page twelve. The score in the daily-press 
encounter of Crime and Good has always been 
about the same: 212 to 5, with Crime on the 
long end of the count. Those most in the public 
eye suffer most as a result. 

There is one man who staunchly defends the 
character of actors,—and he is in a position 
to know whereof he speaks. He is the Rev. 
Edward F. Leonard, pastor of St. Malachy’s 
Church in New York City. The people at St. 
Malachy’s church are others who once were 
horrified at the idea of actors. Now they know 


- better. 


St. Malachy’s is on 49th Street, just half a 
block from the lights, the roar, the color of 
Broadway, and half way between the home of 
the “Follies,” the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
and the place where “The Student Prince,” 
made its long run, the Jolson Theatre. 

For a long time, St. Malachy’s was a regular 
parish church, much like the one of the famous 
Father Duffy, of the fighting 69th, over on 
42nd street. Nine years ago, however, on 
October 1, 1921, the pastor, Father Leonard, 
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GROTTO OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 


opened the basement chapel to the use of the 
many actors who played and lived in the vicin- 
ity. The Irish congregation objected at the 
time. 

“And he’s openin’ the basement of the church 
for the actors, mind ye,” said they. 

Like most people, they frowned at the actor 
and looked askance at the theatre. Somehow, 
for some unexplained reason, they felt that the 
actor was not respectable. 

Now the regular parishioners of St. Mala- 
chy’s are proud of the congregation that fre- 
quents the basement chapel. This part of the 
church is now known as the actors’ chapel, and 
is reserved for their use. The actors them- 
selves have donated most of the furnishings, 
including the altar and stations, and one mural 
painting is devoted to the climactic point in the 
life of the actor’s patron saint, St. Genesius. 

But the most notable thing about the actors’ 
chapel is the devotional spirit of this special 
congregation. 

“Some of the actors,” said Father Leonard, 
‘never let a day pass without a daily visit to 
the church.” 
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Visit the little chapel almost any time, and 
you will find an actor there deep in prayer. 
Attend the actors’ Mass some Sunday, and you 
will always find the chapel crowded, with an 
overflow sometimes three deep into the aisles 
during the winter (or theatre-season) time. 
Usually, there are three altar rails filled with 
actors receiving Holy Communion at the noon- 
day Mass on Sunday. Those who receive at 
this hour have, of course, fasted all of the in- 
tervening hours since midnight or more likely, 
earlier. Many actors go to Holy Communion 
at earlier Masses also, but even so, the visitor 
to New York will not see more receiving the 
Holy Sacrament at a last Mass in any other 
New York City church than at this actors’ 
chapel. 


From what may be observed at the chapel, 
you may assume that no class of people are 
more devout than actors, no class of people are 
more frequent attendants at church: Catho- 
lics who criticise the actors as a class should 
see the devotions at St. Malachy’s, and they 
should also know, as Father Leonard says, that 
at least half of the theatrical profession are 
Catholics. 


The chapel is simple, but impressive. It is 
in the French Gothic style with a low ceiling 
and frequent marble pillars. The Stations of 
the Cross are in a bronzed relief, and in every 
pew are numbered hymn cards for the actors 
who sing as a community at the service, and 
since many of them have unusual voices, the 
music is always good. For special services, 
they arrange their own special singing, some- 
times with opera stars singing the solo parts. 


The altar is a beautiful white marble struc- 
ture, with interesting sculpture in the figures 
of the Christ and angels above it. When plans 
were made for installing the altar a few years 
ago, a prominent producer wanted to make an 
offering that would pay for it. He wanted to 
donate the whole cost, which was $6000, but 
Father Leonard preferred that he donate but 
$1000 and that the rest be raised by subscrip- 
_ tion among the actors, who would then have it 
as their very own. Every other holy decora- 
tion and necessity in the chapel is the result of 
the gifts of Father Leonard’s theatrical con- 
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gregation, and for that reason they feel more 
that it is their chapel and theirs only. 

There is, for instance, to the right of the 
main altar one of the most beautiful replicas 
of the Grotto of Lourdes that is existent any- 
where. The pure white light on Our Lady, and 
the mellow lesser light that juts off rocks onto 
Saint Margaret Mary, make it unusually realis- 
tic and hauntingly impressive. It is truly well 
staged and as convincing as the best setting of 
Joseph Urban, Morris Gest, or any other of 
the most famous scenic designers on Broadway. 

Just next to it is a mural painting picturing 
St. Genesius, the patron of the actors. The 
story is that St. Genesius was commissioned 
by one of the Roman Emperors of the Third 
Century to write a play ridiculing Christianity. 
Being a thorough artist, he prepared himself, 
before writing the play, by making an exten- 
sive study of the religion. He planned to make 
sport of Christianity, but he was so fascinated 
by its beauty and truth that what he planned 
to scoff he came to embrace. The mural shows 
St. Genesius appearing before the emperor to 
report on the play, but instead, telling the story 
of his conversion to Christianity. The picture 
shows him with one hand raised towards Heav- 
en, from which a white light shines down upon 
him—behind him a Catholic priest and an 
acolyte bearing the baptismal bowl—before 
him the Roman Emperor and a gallery of cour- 
tiers, some of whom mock him and some of 
whom listen in amazement. 

Every spring for a number of years past the 
actors have had their own mission at St. Mal- 
achy’s, preached by Passionist or Oblate Fa- 
thers, the former usually in charge of Father 
Austin, who is, himself, a former actor. Father 
Austin speaks to the actors in their own lan- 
guage, using the slang of the stage to drive 
home his points. One unfamiliar with these 
terms would be at a loss to follow Father Austin 
when he speaks of “playing next to shut,” 
“turning on the brights,” and “an act in four.” 
Services in the chapel are held at hours that 
will not interfere with matinees or evening 
performances. Not long ago the actors com- 
pleted a novena to the Little Flower that was 
conducted by a Passionist. 

_ The actors take every possible part in the 
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work of the chapel that they can. They are 
ushers. They are collectors. *In the pews we 
may see many interesting faces. You may see 
actors like these, known by everyone, Fiske 
O’Hara, the famous Irish singer and actor; 
Mack Sennett, pioneer in slapstick moving pic- 
ture comedy; Margaret Anglin, who was 
awarded the Laetare Medal for her distin- 
guished work in behalf of Catholicity by the 
University of Notre Dame some years ago; 
Gene Buck, who is the chief song writer on the 
Zeigfield Follies staff; Eddie Dowling, of 
“Sally, Irene, and Mary”; Fannie Watson, of 
the “Watson Sisters”; Ramon Novaro, called 
the successor to Valentino; Ethel Barrymore, 
probably the most famous actress on the stage; 
Charlie Butterworth, who made his first ap- 
pearance in J. P. McEvoy’s “Americana”; Wal- 
lace Ford, of “Pigs”; Harry Morton, of Mor- 
ton & Russell of “The Love Song”; managers 
like Ralph Long and John Osborne, business 
managers for Shubert; famous actors like 
Brandon Tynan, Pedro de Cordoba, Wilton 
Lackaye, Frank McIntyre, William Courtleigh, 
Frank McGlynn; comedians like Trixie Fri- 
ganza, Hal.Skelly, Eddie Healy, Pat Leonard, 
and George Howard; 
well known, such as Eddie J. Kelly, Bird Mill- 
man, Mary Lawlor, Desiree Tabor, Fritzi Bru- 


and others equally as. 
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Father Leonard has been doing considerable 
in addition to his work directly at the actors’ 
chapel. He is a member of the National Vaude- 
ville Actors’ Association and a member of the 
Catholic Actors’ Guild, and finds that through 
both he is able to do much for the actor. He is 
often called to see the rehearsal of plays that 
have an element of Catholicity in some detail 
of their plot or costuming. The profession has 
come to admire Father Leonard so much that 
they make him their authority in correctly in- 
terpreting the religion he serves. When I 
talked to him he had just finished making some 
suggestions on a play in rehearsal for presen- 
tation at “The Princess” theatre. The play was 
on the life of Saint Francis of Assisi. 

“This cassock,” he said, tugging at the one 
he had on, “has been in three plays and my 
altar boys have often loaned their altar robes.” 

When people come to know more abcut Fa- 
ther Leonard and his parishioners they will se- 
cure a new and saner judgment regarding 
them. From the days of the Catholic and fa- 
mous Mary Anderson, from the days of the 
Catholic and most famous manager New York 
ever had, Augustin Daly, people have become 
more reasonable in their opinion of the actors. 
He has a hard life, with difficult hours, and has 
been misjudged by those who do not know. 








nette, Jane Novak, Jane Taylor, 
Mary Boland, Kitty O’Meara, |: 
Charles Winninger, and many, |} 
many others. 

Also, there are stage managers, 
stage carpenters, musicians, danc- 
ers, cabaret players, chorus girls 
from “The Vanities” or from 
“The Greenwich Village Follies.” 

The last time I talked with Fa- 
ther Leonard he told me about so 
many converts that I was led to 
suppose that there may be even 
more in this profession than in 
others. 

“Two chorus girls from “The 
Follies’ will receive their first 
Holy Communion here to-mor- 
rowrow,” Father Leonard said. 
“Converts among the profession 
are frequent.” 








ST. GENESIUS, PATRON OF ACTORS—-MURAL PAINTING 
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Thirty-nine Newly Beatified Martyrs 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


RECUSANTS 


ECUSANT was the name of one who re- 

fused to attend the Protestant service. 
According to the laws of Elizabeth the penal- 
ties for this were heavy fines, total or partial 
confiscation of property, or imprisonment. But 
often recusancy was turned into treason, by 
submitting to the accused the oath of suprem- 
acy, which no Catholic could take. Some ex- 
amples of recusant martyrs are given in the 
following lines. 

Richard White or Gwynn, who was a native 
of Wales, studied at Cambridge. Although a 
convinced Catholic, he often attended the 
Protestant service from fear of penalty. The 
old Marian Priest did not always insist strong- 
ly on the unlawfulness of this practice. But 
after his return home, the first seminary 
priests from Douay, who came into the neigh- 
borhood, convinced Richard of the sinfulness 
of this conduct. When he had for a time ab- 
sented himself from the Protestant Church, he 
was suspected of having been reconciled from 
Protestantism to the Catholic Church, a fact 
which was branded as high treason both for 
the convert and the priest. At the trial he was 
offered complete forgiveness, if he would again 
go to the Protestant Church; as he refused, he 
was badly treated in prison. One day he was 
forcibly dragged to the Protestant service; but 
there he made such a noise, that no one could 
hear the words of the minister. He had to be 
taken out, and was punished by being put in 
the stocks. After this he with some others, 
who were accused of the same offence, were 
cruelly tortured in prison, to make them di- 
vulge the names of the priests who had ab- 
solved them. On October 11th they were ar- 
raigned for high treason on the testimony of 
infamous witnesses, who swore that in their 

presence they had affirmed, the Queen was not 
the head of the church, but the Pope. They 
were all three condemned for high treason, but 
only Mr. White was then executed. When the 
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hangman pulled out his bowels, he died with 
the holy Name of Jesus on his lips. 

John Rigby was the younger son of a Catho- 
lic gentleman in Lancashire. He also for a 
time attended the Protestant Church, although 
at heart he always remained a Catholic. After- 
wards he repented and was absolved. Later on 
he was in the service of a Catholic lady, who 
was called before the court for matters of re- 
ligion, probably on the suspicion of harboring 
priests. As she was at the time seriously ill, 
Mr. Rigby went to answer for her. The judges 
questioned him about his own religion, and 
found that the accused would not attend church 
again, that he had always been a Catholic, and 
that he had been absolved. He was loaded with 
heavy chains, which at the trial fell several 
times from his ankles. 

At the trial he defended himself well against 
the false accusation that he was a traitor for 
having become a Catholic. He maintained first, 
that he was indeed absolved, not from heresy, 
which he had never professed, but from sin, 
which was allowed and even recommended by 
their own Book of Common Prayer. Secondly, 
he was not absolved from his loyalty to the 
Queen, because the Catholics were not only al- 
lowed, but bound to obey her in temporal mat- 
ters. Finally, the statute itself stated that 
proceedings must be taken within a year and 
one day, whereas he had been absolved more 
than two years previously. He was promised 
his liberty, if he would go again to the service; 
but, as he stoutly refused, he was condemned 
as a traitor. To which he answered: “Praise 
be to Thee, O Lord! King of everlasting glo- 
ry.” When the details of the cruel execution 
were enumerated, he said: “Deo gratias! All 
is but one death, and a flea bite, in comparison 
to that which it pleased my sweet Savior to 
suffer for my salvation. I humbly thank your 
Lordship for your great pains; and I freely 
forgive you and the poor jury, and all perse- 
cutors whatsoever.” 

The judge admired his charity and offered to | 
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send for a minister to help the condemned in 
their preparation for death; but blessed Rigby 
declined with thanks. The judge still hoped to 
save him and had his execution put off. At 
last on Saturday, June 21, 1600, word was 
brought to him that he must die the same after- 
noon. He said: “Deo gratias! It is the best 
news that ever was brought to me since I was 
born.” On the way to the gallows he showed 
the greatest cheerfulness, because, as he said, 
he was giving his life for the Catholic faith. 
To a captain who met him on the way, and 
who wanted to save him, he owned that he had 
preserved his virginal purity; whereupon the 
officer asked for his prayer; later on, he often 
related how he was impressed by the martyr’s 
modesty, patience, and resolution. 

Under the gallows the martyr recited the 
Pater, Ave, and Credo. He gave a golden angel 
to the executioner as a token of his forgive- 
ness; he then kissed the rope and prayed for 
the Queen most affectionately. He was cut 
down when still alive; and as he fell on his 
feet and then was thrown down for the usual 
butchery, he said distinctly: “I forgive you. 
Jesus, receive my soul.” They dragged him 
violently about, pulled out his heart and, final- 
ly, cut off his head. His head and quarters 
were put up in several places about Southwark. 
The people going away complained very much 
of the barbarity of the execution, and bewailed 
his death. 

Blessed Richard Herst was a husbandman 
who had been convicted of recusancy. One day 
he was ploughing a field, whilst a youth drove 
and a maid was leading a harrow close by. The 
warrant officer came to him, accompanied by 
two men, the second of whom, Dewhurst, was 
a condemned criminal. The latter struck Mr. 
Herst without any right or reason with a stick. 
The maid called for help, and a man, running 
from the house, struck Dewhurst a blow on 
the head, whereupon the latter ran away, stum- 
bled, and broke his leg. In consequence he died 
within thirteen days. Now, out of hatred for 
his faith, Mr. Herst was accused of wilful mur- 
der, although the dying man had declared that 
the accident was all his own fault, and although 
eyewitnesses asserted at the inquest that Mr. 
Herst was at least thirty feet distant when the 
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blow was struck. All the same, he was con- 
demned for wilful murder, yet promised his 
liberty, if he would take the oath of allegiance. 
This, of course, he refused. The day before his 
execution he was dragged by his feet to the 
prison chapel to hear a sermon. When he was 
there, he threw himself on the ground and put 
his fingers in his ears, so that he could not hear 
the heretical preacher. On his return, he said, 
in passing, to some Catholics: “They have tor- 
tured my body, but I thank God they have not 
hurt my soul.” From the prison he sent three 
most edifying letters to his spiritual Father. 
In them he expresses his resignation and his 
willingness to accept the undeserved and un- 
just punishment in atonement for the sins of 
his life; and he asks for prayers, lest the flesh 
should become weak. On the day of the exe- 
cution he declared himself just as willing to 
die as to live. He recommends to his friends 
his debtors, and his wife with seven small chil- 
dren. On the way to the execution he held in 
his hands a picture of Christ crucified, and re- 
peated ejaculatory prayers. When he came to 
the gallows, he said: “Gallows, thou dost not 
affright me,” and kissed the post. The execu- 
tioner, when fixing the rope, fumbled, so the 
Martyr said: “Tom, I think I must come and 
help thee.” Ascending the gallows, he continued 
to pray until he was swung of, and passed from 
this mortal life to a happy immortality on 
August 29th, 1628, the day of the Beheading 
of Saint John the Baptist. 

The Blessed Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
of the ducal family of the Norfolks, was for 
years a courtier and favorite of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and led a very dissolute life, as was cus- 
tomary at the court. Later on, he took his re- 
ligion seriously, by which he fell into disgrace 
with the Queen. He was imprisoned, but re- 
leased for want of evidence. Seeing no hope of 
being able to practice his religion without mo- 
lestation, he tried to escape to the continent; 
but his plan was betrayed and frustrated. He 
was confined in the tower for ten years, and 
kept in strict imprisonment. Here he 
spent his time in devotion and pious read- 
ing, also translating a book, “An Epistle of 
Christ to the Faithful Soul.” He suffered mere- 
ly for his religion, and died in prison probably 
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of poison, because Elizabeth found no sufficient 
reason to have him impeached before the House 
of Lords. He died October 19th, 1595. The 
Protestant prison chaplain thought his burial 
service too good for the “Papist,” so he extem- 
porized one, which finished with the charitable 
words: “We give thee hearty thanks for that 
it has pleased Thee, in Thy mercy to us, to take 
this man out of the world.” By his beatifica- 
tion holy Church has recognized the fact that 
he suffered and died because his enemies hated 
his religion. 

Blessed William Howard, Viscount Stafford 
was a younger relation of Blessed Philip. He 
was weil educated, and all his life devout, gen- 
tle, and generous. He led with his good wife a 
retired life, but suffered much for his king, 
Charles I, under the reign of the protector 
Oliver Cromwell. When Charles II, the son 
of his murdered king, succeeded his father, the 
Viscount devoted himself to the education of 
his own children and the well-being of his ten- 
ants, and took no prominent part in public life. 
When he had reached the age of 66, Titus 
Oates, the good-for-nothing son of a Protestant 
parson of doubtful character, invented an in- 
credible story of a plot against the king’s life, 
into which, he asserted, some noblemen had 
tried to implicate him too with promises of a 
high reward. Blessed William’s name was 
mentioned in this affair; but he felt so secure 
in his innocence, that he took no trouble to 
contradict publicly the ridiculous story. He was 
arraigned in the House of Lords, and accused 
by several lawyers, whilst during the four days 
of his trial he was left without any prepared 
defence. Titus and some others asserted by 
false oaths their incredible tale, whereupon the 
Lords present condemned him to death by 55 
votes to 31. (Had he been a commoner it would 
have been necessary that all the 12 jurymen 
were unanimous.) The martyr said: “I am 
surprised at the verdict, for I did not expect it. 
But God’s Will be done, and your lordships’; 
I will not murmur at it. God forgive those who 
have falsely sworn against me.” He prepared 
himself well for his death, and when the day of 
his execution was announced, he said: “This 
is the day which the Lord has made; let us 
rejoice and be glad in it.” 
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On the scaffold he declared his loyalty, and 
his innocence of the plot; and he professed 
fully the Catholic faith. He prepared himself 
again for the deadly blow by fervent prayer, 
until the axe with one stroke separated his head 
from the body on December 29th, 1680. His 
accuser was later on, in other cases, convicted 
of perjury, and the House of Lords took the 
unique step of annulling the sentence against 
Blessed William. 

The remarkable feature in all the cases of 
the Recusants is that, although their sentence 
was entirely against the wording of the cruel 
laws, they allowed no bitterness to arise in 
their hearts; much less did any of them com- 
plain or murmur against almighty God for His 
permitting such glaring injustice and the mis- 
fortune, which befell their families. What 
reasons have we, to grumble against the good 
God in our much smaller troubles? 

(To be continued) 


Eucharistic Thoughts 
V. D. 


To grow slowly better is the sole hope of the 
convalescent from the deadly sickness of sin. 
Let him therefore rely on the healthful nour- 
ishment of Christ’s Body and Blood. 


It is a good practice to look back over the 
past week or month and endeavor to figure out 
the gain we have accumulated or the loss we 
have suffered in our Holy Communions. 


It pleases God if we show our love for Him 
outwardly by our becoming behavior in pres- 
ence of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Cast your cares before the Tabernacle. Jesus 
can, and will, help you with His sympathy. 


Let the ever-burning sanctuary lamp remind 
us of constancy in our devotion. 


With eyes riveted on the Tabernacle we can 
scarcely go far astray from the right path. 


Frequent Communion lends force and vigor 
to the life of the spirit. 
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Spiritual Conferences for College Men 


BURTON CONFREY 


EpIToR’s NoTE:—Several years ago we began a series 
of papers revealing the method followed in encoura- 
ging youths on college level, who live in a state of 
grace, to achieve their eternal goal. In the latest num- 
ber the material dealt with attempts at convincing the 
typical American that his busy-ness carries his soul 
almost completely out of the presence of God; we closed 
with the idea that before prayer we should be of the 
same mind as when actually engaged in prayer. This 
month we resume the articles, continuing our considera- 
tion of prayer, about which the Religious Bulletin (is- 
sued daily except Sunday on the Campus at Notre Dame 
University) has this to say: 


HE Religious Bulletin for November 11, 
1927, has this to say concerning prayer: 


On the morning of November 4, 1920, 
Roge Kiley stopped for a moment as he 
was leaving the basement chapel to ask 
what could be done to enable the football 
team to receive Holy Communion the next 
morning, which was the First Friday. He 
explained that the team would reach Al- 
bany on the way to West Point at 8:20, and 
would leave again on the West Shore at 
8:40, allowing twenty minutes in which to 
leave the train, receive, and return. Later 
in the morning, at Spanish class, Paul Cast- 
ner asked the same quetsion. 

A telegram was sent to a priest in Al- 
bany to ask him to make ararngements for 
the team at St. Mary’s Church, near the 
station, or at any other church that seemed 
convenient. When the boys arrived there 
the next morning they were met by a flock 
of limousines and conveyed to Farrell In- 
stitute, with its beautiful Grotto of 
Lourdes, where Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered and breakfast was served. Mrs. 
Farrell, who headed the committee of ladies 
who arranged the event, gave orders to 
have the train held until the team returned. 


The next day, as usual, the team re- 
ceived Holy Communion in the church ad- 
joining the Military Academy, and then 
proceeded to win the game, 27-17. On 
Sunday morning the pastor stood at the 
door and greeted the Catholic cadets as 
they filed into Mass with their long faces. 
“IT won that game for them,” he said. “I 
had those boys in here at Mass yesterday 
morning. I would do as much for you if 
you would come around.” 


With only two exceptions (both on the 
way to Nebraska) the team has stopped on 
Friday whenever necessary to receive Holy 
Communion. Once since that time Notre 
Dame tied the Army, and once it lost. The 
defeat came two years ago, when the Army 
took a page from Notre Dame’s book. On 
that occasion during a public assembly the 
Catholic students were asked to receive 
Holy Communion for the service eleven, 
and on the morning of the game all the 
Catholic members on the squad (there 
were nine of them, if memory serves) re- 
ceived the Sacraments at Father Duffy’s 
church in New York City. 

Prior to 1914 Sister Bertha, a devoted 
old nun at St. Mary’s, had supplied medals 
to our football teams. In 1923 this custom 
was revived at the request of the team. 
St. Joan of Arc was then chosen patroness 
of the Army game, and has retained that 
title since then. This year again our boys 
will go into battle with the Army with her 
medal and with a prayer to her on their 
lips. She is the patroness of soldiers, and 
we took her when they neglected her. Her 
special mission in life was to supply manly 
courage when it was found lacking in the 
men of France. 

A few years ago one of the players on 
the Army eleven became a Catholic, and it 
was stated at the time that his favorable 
impression of the Catholic Church came 
from his observing the prayers of our 
players. And the example of our team 
taught the cadets to pray. Will they out- 
pray us this year? On the morning of the 
Army game last year there were two hun- 
dred Communions more than the previous 
day. During eight days preceding the game 
there were 10,000 Communions. During 
the eight days before we met Carnegie 
Tech there were 7,000. Learn your lesson 
bit by bit. 


One student describes a change in his method 
of prayer this way: 


Upon receiving a Crucifix indulgenced 
for the Stations of the Cross, I formed the 
habit of making the way of the Cross each 
evening—in the Chapel when at school, 
with the Crucifix when traveling or when 
unable to get to a church. Because I know 
the Stations in order I can use the Crucifix 
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for meditation on the Passion, an exercise 
I find very beneficial. 

When I first considered substituting the 
Way of the Cross for formal night prayers 
(which had been a repetition of my morn- 
ing prayers) I hesitated to change, even 
though I knew that my devotion at night 
prayer would possibly be increased or at 
least the dullness connected with routine 
would be avoided. But since making the 
departure I have benefited; my prayers 
with the crucifix are more like devout con- 
versations with Our Lord and His Mother 
than the formal prayers were. 


Another cites this instance of the efficacy of 
prayer. 


This morning I offered my Communion 
for help in meeting a person with whom I 
had an appointment at nine o’clock. When 
he made the date, he added some remarks, 
which I pretended not to understand be- 
cause there was a certain element of 
crudeness in them. I didn’t want to see 
him, but circumstances made it impossible 
that I refuse him. 

Meeting him was difficult, because he has 
become so much more decent than he was 
when he came to Notre Dame that I 
wouldn’t hurt his feelings. For a long 
time after I first met him he seemed to 
think he was favoring me by being civil 
tome. Until this morning we have had but 
one conversation. Although we meet each 
other daily and although I have been try- 
ing to help him indirectly whenever I 
could, we never exchanged more than a sen- 
tence or two at a time. After watching 
him three months I am so pleased with his 
gains in decency that I would gladly help 
him whenever it is possible to do so. 

The astonishing thing about our talk 
was that he had dropped his boorishness so 
completely that I was sincere in telling him 
I had enjoyed his visit. Only God could 
have effected the change in him. 


A third paper, which the writer would rather 
I did not use, tells of his making a novena for 
B, a brilliant classmate who had revealed his 
astounding capacity for evil. After the Novem- 
ber examinations a priest, who had taught sem- 
inarians for years, anounced to the Bureau of 
Records that he was giving B a perfect grade 
because he had.submitted the finest paper the 
.professor had ever received in a class in re- 
ligion. Further investigation revealed that B 
had received excellent grades in other subjects 
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also and was thereby inspirited to appear in the 
most favorable light. The crux of the situation 
lay in his going to the Southern California game 
at Chicago over the week end. Satisfaction 
was general when, even though they had their 
tickets, B and his roommate slept too late and 
missed the last train. 

Scaramelli gives as his first reason for the 
importance of the practice of the presence of 
God the fact that everything is more perfect in 
proportion as it approaches nearer the source 
of its being and cites water at the spring, heat 
near the fire from which it emanates, and the 
rays of the sun brightest when closest. The an- 
alogy is patent: the closer we are to God in 
thought and affection the more we will be like 
Him. Correlative to this in practice are such 
specific matters as mention in class of a student 
hastening from his class in drawing to catch a 
train for the game and forgetting to remove his 
hat when passing the Church, or of another 
student young enough to kick rocks ahead of 
him as he crosses the campus but stupidly pass- 
ing a chapel without being aware of the Blessed 
Sacrament—for he too forgot to remove his hat. 
(Some charitable students suggested that since 
so many do not wear hats except when going 
on a journey that a fellow might forget he had 
his hat on; but others maintained that if one 
were conscious of the Blessed Sacrament, he 
could hardly be so absent-minded as to keep 
his head covered. It is edifying to see young 
men remove their hats when passing a Catholic 
Church, as we must every time we go to town 
on the electric ears.) 

The second advantage of this habit of the 
presence of God which Scaramelli lists is that 
the practice is a powerful preservation against 
sin, because we are ashamed to do evil in the 
presence of one whom we love or esteem. Ex- 
amples helped the young men to assimilate the 
idea: a boy will not do wrong in his mother’s 
presence. How deterring is the habitual con- 
sciousness that God is omniscient, omnipresent. 
Comprehension of the fact prevents one from 
slouching in class—many such examples were 
added. (To be continued) 


Spiritual values mean something to daily 
and weekly communicants. 


See Annuity Bond ad on back cover page 
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Dreams 
(Continued from page 403) 


tically at the door. “Quick,” she panted when 
Father came, “Uncle Jerrie Moore is dying.” 

They left Betsy in the yard and drove back in 
Father Hogan’s little Ford. 

At the cottage, in the little room barely 
lighted by the dim lamps, Michael still knelt 
beside his father. Nora knelt in the kitchen 
doorway, beads in hand. Aunt Alice cried help- 


* Jessly. 


“Dad,” pleaded Michael, “don’t leave me 
alone. I need you. Stay until Dreams comes 
back. Don’t leave me!” Until now Dreams 
had forgotten she was even planning to go 
away. In a flash she remembered everything. 
Her little trunk stood packed, and she was go- 
ing away to-morrow. Yet she would have to 
stay with Uncle Jerrie. Nothing could drag 
her away now. As he sat, tearless, in the cor- 
ner, she waged a fierce battle with herself. It 
was hard to give up her dreams. 

“Dreams, Mr. Moore wants you.” The doc- 
tor’s voice came through her gloom. She went 
to the couch, and took the dying man’s hand. 

“Uncle Jerrie, you wanted me? Here I am.” 
His blue eyes opened and in the face of death 
they twinkled. 

“You'll take good care of my Michael, won’t 
you, childeen, he’s such a little lad?” 

“Yes, Uncle Jerrie.” Tears at last. The 
blue eyes closed for the last time. 

Michael stood on the porch, a broken figure 
in the white moonlight. To-night he was no 
longer a boy. He was a man. Dreams came 
and took his limp hand in her’s. 

“Michael, dear, I’m not going to Europe. I 
couldn’t now.” He pressed her hand. 


Never fear to confide your secrets to your 
Sacramental Friend. 


The Real Presence is a real haven of refuge 
for those tossed on the sea of misfortune. 
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What Have I in Heaven? 


Sr. Mary, O. S. B. 


What have I in heaven, — 

That home so bright 

Where myriads of Angels dwell,— 
Where fresh springing fountains 
Of pure delight 

Make rivers of joy to swell,— 
Where ever and ever 

The song of praise 

Is hymning its theme of glee? 
What have I in heaven 

My hopes to raise, 

My Lord and my God, but Thee? 


What have I on this Earth, 

That land so fair 

As it came from the hand of God, 
Where fruits and flowers 

Of fragrance rare 

Sprang forth from the virginal sod, 
Where now the deep rivers 

Of sorrow flow 

To join in the turbulent sea? 
What have I, my God, 

On this earth below 

To fill my heart, but Thee? 


For Thou, O my God, 

Art the God of my heart, 
My portion and joy for ever. 
For Thee have I bidden 

All else depart, 

And my bonds not death shall sever! 
This life is as night, 
Dark, dreary, and cold. 

The morning is misty grey, 
But the rising orb 

With its beams of gold 
Fortelleth the Eternal Day. 


It is good unto me 

To adhere to my God 

And place all my trust in Him, 
To follow through life 

The pathway He trod 

Though the light be at times so dim. 
In Thee, O my God, 

Have I placed my trust,— 

Let me not then confounded be. 
When I stand in Thy presence, 
O Judge, most just, 

Be a merciful Jesus to me! 





When did you receive Holy Communion The Blessed Sacrament !—and yet, how often 


and were not the happier for having received? reviled and scorned by godless men! 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—Scientists who have been studying colds for more 
than a year at John Hopkins University Medical 
School, Baltimore, say that colds are caused by a tiny 
virus or poisonous agent so small that it cannot be 
seen with a microscope. This supports the theory, say 
these experts, that colds are caused by infections and 
not by chemical changes in the body. If a cold virus 
can be made to grow in a laboratory tube, a vaccine 
may be developed from it which would make persons 
immune to colds just as smallpox vaccine makes them 
immune to smallpox. 

—There have been numerous deaths caused in coal 
mines because of the inability to warn miners of danger 
from fire. Lights have been tried as a signal of danger, 
but they easily get out of order and can not be relied 
upon. The same trouble is experienced with electric 
bells. It is impossible, too, to reach all by telephone. 
Many mines are now installing a kind of fire alarm 
which is not heard but smelt. Odors in liquid form, 
e. g., butyl mercaptan which resembles the odor of 
garlic or onions, are introduced into the pipes that 
carry compressed air to all parts of the mine at the 
rate of thousands of feet per second. The United 
States Bureau of Mines has approved this kind of 
alarm. 

—During the past weeks the press has noted several 
handsome gifts of money made by wealthy Catholics 
to worthy causes. Among them is that of Martin 
Dawson, a wealthy candy manufacturer of Chicago, 
who died October 28, leaving an estate of two million 
dollars almost entirely to Catholic organizations. E4- 
ward J. Hurley, also of Chicago, has given $200,000 to 
the University of Notre Dame for a school of com- 
merce. At the same time comes the announcement that 
John J. Raskob, Chairman of the National Democratic 
Commitee, plans to erect a Catholic Church and rectory 
at the cost of a quarter million dollars, on a tract of 
land which he recently purchased in Queen Anne’s 
County, Maryland. 

—Reverend Louis Haverbeck, 0. F. M., of Holy 
Family Monastery, Oldenburg, Ind., the oldest friar in 
the Cincinnati Province and probably the oldest friar 
priest in the United States, recently celebrated his 
sixty-sixth anniversary as a priest, his sixty-ninth as a 
Franciscan, and his eighty-ninth birthday. ; 

—November 8 of this year marked the thirteenth 
anniversary of the Red Revolution in Russia, which 
was nothing more nor less than a ruthless campaign 
to stamp out God and Religion. How thoroughly the 
“Reds” have achieved their purpose is only too well 
known. No person under eighteen may be taught re- 
. ligion. After they have attained that age very few 
care to study into religious matters. Thus, the largest 
country of the world with a population of 150 millions 


is cut away from the mystical body of Christ. The 
prayers of the faithful have been repeatedly asked for 
Russia during the past years. The present Russian 
Government, known as the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, is not acknowledged by the United States. 
— Mgr. Henry Prunier, recently consecrated first 
Bishop of the new diocese of Salem, a division of Kum- 
bakonam, India, is known for his fearless zeal. As a 
combatant in the World War he was cited four times 
for bravery, the French Army Record speaking of his 


“complete disdain of death.” His diocese has 2,000,000 ° 


pagans, 50,000 Mohammedans, and 17,634 Catholics. 

—tThe issuing of a new stamp by the United States 
Government to commemorate the anniversary of Gen- 
eral Von Steuben’s birth, brings to the fore “one of the 
greatest military men of all time.” Von Steuben came 
to America from Germany in 1777, and soon convinced 
Washington of his military genius. Washington made 
him Inspector General of the American Army, and in 
spite of the weak morale of the troops, lack of food and 
clothing, he led them from Valley Forge to victory. 

—The Catholic population of the world is now given 
as 341,430,900. This number is taken from the Atlas 
Hierarchicus for 1929. Catholics are divided through- 
out the world as follows: In Europe there are 208,- 
882,000; in America, 109,097,000; in Asia, 16,536,900; 
in Africa, 5,330,000; in Australia, 1,585,000. 

—Of all the inconsistencies shown of late in the 
practices of the “sects,” the one witnessed on November 
30, at Broadway Temple, New York City, is perhaps to 
excuse. In this Temple—a Fundamentalist Methodist 
Church—the minister, Christian F. Reisner, introduced 
to his congregation Mr. Joseph Lewis of the Free 
Thinkers Society, who spoke for half an hour on “Why 
I am an Atheist.” He is said to have received a great 
ovation from the audience. 

—Evidence that a sectarian attitude is far from hav- 
ing disappeared in certain sections of Mexico is to be 
noted in the recent acceptance of the suggestion that 
the national flag shall be hoisted on all the churches. 
Thus the churches will be compelled to display the flag 
in celebration of the anniversary of the revolution 
which has caused the Church such grievances. More- 
over, the Department of Education, with the approval 
and support of the President, has banished “the exotic 
tradition” of Noel, of the Magi, Santa Claus, and has 
substituted the pagan Mexican god Quetzakoatl, “to 
build up gradually in the hearts of the children love 
for symbols, divinities, and traditions of the Mexican 
culture and race.” 

—A few years ago a tribe of semi-barbarians was 
reported to have been discovered in the wilderness of 
Central America, who spoke Elizabethan English, un- 
affected by the changes which time and intercourse 
with foreign tongues introduced into England. But 
that does not seem so strange as a more recent discov- 
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ery. Desmond Holdridge, twenty-four-year-old explor- 
er and ethnologist, has returned to New York with the 
astonishing news of the discovery, or rediscovery in 
the jungles of Venezuela, of an ancient tribe of Pi- 
shauko Indians, hitherto regarded as a mythical race, 
and so referred to by Dr. Theodore Koch in his book 
“From Roraima to the Orinoco.” Mr. Holdridge records 
the discovery of the Karaurai and the Turikan rivers, 
tributaries of the Caroni in hitherto uncharted ter- 
ritory. The Pishaukos were driven into his territory 
by the Spaniards centuries ago. But the strangest part 
of the discovery let the explorer tell in his own words: 
“A huge maloka, or communal dwelling house stood in 
a big clearing in the thick of a tropical jungle. Inside, 
some thirty people sat on the earthen floor, and hold- 
ing up huge crucifixes for my inspection, they intoned 
the Mass. What could be stranger? Here were peo- 
ple, feared and hated by all their neighbors, their very 
existence doubted by the only explorer who had ever 
heard of them, and they were reciting the Mass.” 


—Edifying are the figures presented by Mr. Claude 
Conard, assistant Treasurer of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Seventh-day Adventists. Mr. Conard in- 
forms us that the 112,276 members of that denomination 
in the United States and Canada gave in 1929 to the 
advancement of Foreign Missions $2,839,674.09 in free 
will offerings. In December alone (1929) $499,100.77. 
During the past ten years the Adventists have averaged 
46.4 cents a week for each member, or $24.13 a year. 
In 1929 the members averaged 48.6 cents a week. If 
our Catholics emulated this example, our missionaries 
would not have to spend their lives begging for finan- 
cial aid to carry on their glorious work. 
Benedictine 

—Abbot Hugh Ford, O. S. B., first Abbot of Down- 
side Abbey is dead at the age of eighty. He had seen 
three successors blessed as Abbots of Downside. At 
the time of his death he was Titular Abbot of Glaston- 
bury. He was blessed as Abbot of Downside in 1900 
and became Titular Abbot of Glastonbury in 1906. 

—The Reverend Joseph Kreuter, O. S. B., of St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, is editor of 
Sponsa Regis, a monthly review for Catholic sister- 
hoods. Sponsa Regis is the only magazine in the Eng- 
lish language devoted exclusively to the spirtual in- 
terests of our Sisters. That it fills an acknowledged 
want is shown by its circulation which reaches, besides 
England, Ireland, and Canada, into twenty-three other 
foreign countries. 

—Six Benedictine nuns, the advance guard of a 
larger number, arrived at Peking, China, to inaugurate 
the school for the higher education of girls and women, 
which will be affiliated with the Catholic University 
of Peking. The Superioress of the newly arrived com- 
munity is Sister Francetta, Ph. D., who was head of 
the economics department at St. Benedict’s College, 
St. Joseph, Minnesota, who will teach economics. The 
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other sisters are Sister Ronayne, teacher of English, 
Sister Rachel, M. A., teacher of Latin, Sister Wibora, 
M. Sc., general science, Sister Donalda, M. A., romance 
languages, and Sister Regia, B. Sc., diatetics. 


—Mother Gertrude, O. S. B., founder of St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital and other institutions at Sioux City, 
Iowa, also of St. Benedict’s Hospital, Sterling, Colo- 
rado, and one of the outstanding religious of the middle 
West, celebrated her golden jubilee as a religious on 
November 19. Mother Gertrude was one of the pioneer 
missionaries among the Sioux Indians. She was teach- 
ing at Fort Yates at the time of the Indian uprising 
under Sitting Bull. She was the last person who visit- 
ed Sitting Bull and negotiated for his surrender. 


—tThe opening of the fall term at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peking, China, on October 1, found an en- 
rollment of 730 students. — Ten nationalities are repre- 
sented in the general teaching staff of the University, 
drawn from Benedictine monasteries spread over the 
world. Ten American and European members have 
been added to the faculty since the close of the last 
school year. They include Rev. Dr. Feinler of Canton, 
Ohio, a member of the Linguistic Society of America, 
and of the American Mathematical Society; also Dr. 
Alois Mauderer of Eichstaett, Germany, formerly the 
Secretary of the Bonifatius Verein, Bayern. Mr. 
Breckenridge, a graduate of Cambridge, who was en- 
gaged for ten years in missionary work in China and 
India as an Anglican minister, but now a convert to 
the Faith, is another valuable acquisition.—The latest 
arrival is Dom Nicholas Scoville, O. S. B., of St. Vin- 
cent Archabbey, who reached Peking towards the end 
of October. Dom Nicholas is probably the youngest 
missionary in China, being only twenty-one years of 
age. He is the third Benedictine cleric to go to Peking. 
—The University Library has adopted the system of 
the Congressional Library at Washington, and is now 
in charge of a layman from Munich, Germany. 


—The Liturgical Arts Society, founded to promote 
the advancement of religious art, is composed of promi- 
nent Catholic artists and architects. Among the Euro- 
pean supporters are five noted Benedictines: Most 
Rev. Andrew McDonald, Archbishop of Edinburgh, 
Dom Wulstan Knowles, Abbot of Ft. Augustus, Scot- 
land, Dom Idephonse Herwegen, Abbot of Maria Laach, 
Germany, Dom Kraemer, of Beuron, Germany, and 
Dame Benedicta Schwarzenberg, Abbess of St. Gabriel, 
Austria. 


—Sister Jucunda Lentsch, a Benedictine Sister of 
St. Mary’s Convent, Stillwater, Minnesota, died at the 
Convent November 30. She succumbed to burns re- 
ceived in fighting a fire in the chapel on November 23. 
The sanctuary lamp exploded, causing the fire. Sister 
Jucunda had returned to the Convent only two days 
previously, from St. Joseph, Minnesota, where she had 
been for twenty-six years. The fire occurred at 2 
a.m. Two sisters who went to the assistance of Sister 
Jucunda were also burned. 
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Rev. HENRY Courtney, O. S. B., editor, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 














RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; _ special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the o.der received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





DEAR FRIENDS:— 
The editor of your Question Box wishes to begin his 
work of 1931 by extending to all of his readers best 
greetings for a blessed and prosperous New Year. That 
Almighty God may grant to each and everyone of you 
His choicest graces, temporal as well as spiritual, and 
render your lives pleasing to Him will be the frequent 
memento in Holy Mass of the writer of this column. 

KWEERY KORNER is now two years old. The editor’s 
task has been decidedly a pleasant one. The splendid 
number of questions sent in from all parts of our coun- 
try gives assurance that there is, happily, a healthy 
curiosity in matters religious and spiritual. That such 
desire for information, along lines really worth while, 
may continue and even increase, is certainly to be 
hoped for during the coming year. f 

In accordance with a Note in the December issue it 
has been deemed wise to quote here a few extracts 
taken from a letter published in THE GRAIL by the 
editor of KWEERY KORNER when he introduced himself 
to the magazine in the December, 1928, number. The 
excerpts follow: 

“Let it be understood that Kweery KOoRNER is in- 
tended to furnish answers to questions of a spiritual or 
religious nature only. KWEERY KORNER is not a bureau 
of information on universal topics. To receive an an- 
swer in KWEERY KORNER, the question must have some 
bearing on religion or morality. All questions having 
to do with dogmatic teaching, moral laws, ecclesiastical 
affairs, Church history, liturgical matters, in fine, any- 
thing that pertains to man’s spiritual nature will be 
welcomed and an answer given, if such is possible. The 
editor of KWEERY KORNER reserves the right to decide 
whether the question should find place on the page. 

Secondly, the answers to the questions will be made 
as brief as possible. It is the intention to give the 
salient point or points of the correct answer. Where 
questions are of such a nature as to demand a lengthy 
answer, the reply will be to indicate where the answer 
may be found. Further, the question must be one that 
can be answered safely in a public manner. Many ques- 
tions there are which should be answered individually 
or by a confessor. For that reason it must be definitely 
understood at once that private replies to personal 
questions will not be furnished, for the editor of 
KWEERY KORNER is a very busy missionary, constantly 
engaged in conducting missions and retreats; to carry 
on an individual correspondence is both against his 
religious rules and practically impossible. 

Questions once answered in KWEERY KORNER will not 
be answered a second time. The aim is to cover in 
= issue of the magazine an entirely new line of 

pics. 


It need hardly be mentioned that spite questions, 
uncharitable questions, and all questions that imply 
personal criticism of clergy or Taity will absolutely 
receive no consideration. 

The editor of KWeEERY KORNER will do his best to 
answer the questions in the order received and in as 
early an issue as possible.” 

These original instructions have been, we are glad 
to record, carried out faithfully by the great majority 
of our beloved readers. New readers of THE GRAIL 
will do well to read them over carefully and to follow 
them kindly. The observance of these rules, as well 
as those always placed at the head of KWEERY KORNER, 
will make for very pleasant relationship between the 
questioners and 

Your devoted friend in Christ, 
Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B., 
Editor, KWEERY KORNER. 





What Saint could a mother call upon in case of a 
child afflicted with the colic?—Pawhuska, Okla. 

Saint Erasmus is considered the Patron against colic 
and cramps. This Saint is commemorated on June 2nd. 


What are the duties of the Altar Society?—Ladd, III. 


This question can only be answered in a very gen- 
eral way. Since the condition in every parish differs, 
the editor will answer the question as he does when it 
is asked in his missions or retreats. Follow the direc- 
tions of the Pastor, who is after all the highest officer 
in the Altar Society, and who generally outlines quite 
particularly what is expected of the Altar Society mem- 
bers in your parish. Every good Catholic lady will 
certainly belong to her parish Altar Society and con- 
tribute her full share of interest to the same. 








What is meant by the title “Metropolitan” in the 
Church?—Trenton, N. J. 

The term “Metropolitan” is one that is applied to an 
Archbishop. A Bishop is called an “Ordinary” and his 
correct title when meeting is “Your Lordship”; whilst, 
in distinction, an Archbishop is called a “Metropolitan” 
and bears the title “Your Grace.” 


Which is preferable to use at Mass, the rosary or 
prayer book?—Nashville, Tenn. 

Whilst it is permissible to say the rosary during 
Mass, there is no doubt that to follow the Mass closely 
is the best way to attend that service. The editor, in 
this connection, does not hesitate to recommend the 
Missal as the best prayer book for use at Mass. The 
more closely united you are with the Divine Sacrifice 
itself the greater the fruits to be derived. 


Who is the Patron Saint of Norway and Sweden?— 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Each country has its own Patron Saint. Saint Olaf 
is Patron of Norway and Saint Bridget of Sweden. 


Can two Catholic parties be married outside of their 
city by another priest or must they obtain the permis- 
sion of their own parish priest?—Spring Valley, Ill. 

They must have the permission of their own parish 
priest. A priest would not marry such a couple unless 
he had the permission of their own pastor. 


(Continued on page 423) 
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+ Our Sioux Indian Missions + 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 




















OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail, express, and freight to Fort Tot- 
ten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
§. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





BLEAK WINTER 


It is here in all its bleak loneliness, holding the 
Dakotas in its frozen grip, miles upon miles of desolate 
prairie, snow-covered, ice-bound, the toy of every 
chance blizzard that comes by—wild, fierce storms, 
which hold people indoors sometimes for three days 
before their fury is spent. Old Santa has plenty of 
chance to use his sleigh here, and through the help of 
our good readers, he always comes to visit our three 
missions. Christmas was a time of great happiness, 
both for the children and for their parents and for the 
little children too small for school. 

They came as usual and camped about the missions 
on Christmas Eve, went to confession and enjoyed the 
entertainment and tree afterward. The children had 
candy, popcorn, dolls, toys, tin horns and other noise- 
makers. Were it not for the mission, these poor lit- 
tle ones of the prairie would not have any happy 
Christmas, but would be at home with their parents in 
the cold, drafty huts or tents, with little or nothing to 
eat, and no toys or candy at all, for the parents have 
no money for such things. 

In the innocence of their joy, they made full use of 
the horns, rattles, mouth harps, etc., which were pro- 
vided by readers, and it was nothing less than bedlam 
broke loose. But the good Sisters bore smilingly with 
the fearful din, knowing that all children must needs 
“let out steam” as it were, in the exuberance of their 
joy. The older Indians, too, were made happy by gifts 
of clothing and shoes, and, indeed, the warm, well-light- 
ed hall where each mission held its festivity, and the 
hot coffee and food were enough to make them happy 
without any other gift. For outside was the snow and 
wild storm, but within, all was warmth and cheer and 
happiness. 

They all stayed to midnight Mass, and received Holy 
Communion, and listened to the well-trained choir, and 
their hearts were lifted up by the sight of the lights 
and the crib and the Christmassy smell of the pine and 
balsam trees. Next morning they returned to their 
cheerless homes, but they took along with them the 
memory of the lights, the warmth, the hospitality, the 
children’s songs, the beautiful religious ceremonies— 
things to think of and talk about for many a day. .Be- 
sides that, they each had a gift of some kind—clothing, 
or a rosary, or prayer book, or some popcorn and candy 
and a toy for the little ones who are too small to go to 
school. The Fathers wish to thank all the kind readers 
who sent boxes and packages of Christmas toys, candy, 
and clothing, thus making it possible for the mission- 
aries to send away these poor, simple souls happy in 
the thought that someone cares what becomes of them. 

Continue to save all discarded clothing—especially 
overcoats and women’s warm coats, and underclothing 
of all kinds that is not torn, but has been discarded 
for some reason or other. 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


Fathers Ambrose and Damian are both very busy in 
their apostolic labors. There is plenty for both of 
them to do all the time; they will now be able to cover 
more ground, and get around to their scattered flock 
oftener. Father Ambrose has been on the missions 
these many years, even before his ordination in 1889. 
Since the death of Father Jerome in 1923 he has done 
all the work himself at Seven Dolors. It has kept him 
constantly on the go, what with sick calls constantly 
coming in, and visits to outlying districts. Sick calls 
always mean miles of travel, since the families live far 
apart. Many more helpers are needed in order to 
evangelize all the Indians on the reservations. Cate- 
chists and lay workers would be welcomed, and if 
home missionaries will help Father pay off his school 
then enlargements can be made, in order to care for 
the constant increase of children. Little Flower School 
has but limited space at present. There are one hun- 
dred, fifteen children—all that the school can decently 
care for just now. But so many more ask admission 
than can be taken in; Father Sylvester at Marty has 
taken many children from this district into his own 
school. 

Father writes that Sister is in need of about forty 
pairs of mittens to warm as many pairs of little hands 
during the rigorous North Dakota winter. Here is a 
chance for some Mission Club of ladies who know how 
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to knit. A pair of mittens does not take long to make, 
and “many hands make light work,” so a band of 
charitable ladies could easily finish the number that 
Sister needs. Or if any individual ladies who-do knit- 
ting, see this, we hope they will purchase a little wool, 
and start the needles a-clicking. One dear old lady, 
whose work in the world has been finished, and who 
has nothing else to do except amuse herself in her 
daughter’s home, complained that time hung heavily on 
her hands, until a mission magazine fell into her hands, 
and she learned that sweaters, stockings, mittens, 
scarfs, etc., knitted by hand, are much prized, and sore- 
ly needed by children on the missions. “I’m so happy,” 
she said. “I need never be idle again,” and now, one 
never sees her “without her knittin’.” She fills box 
after box with knitted articles for the missions, and 
her daughter — supplies the wool, glad that mother 
is so contented to work at something that satisfies her. 
How many good old ladies with leisure on their hands, 
might emulate her example! Don’t forget Father Am- 
brose’s little ones. 

And another thing; we wrote last month of the 
lovely piano Mrs. Fricker of Detroit, Mich., is going to 
donate to Seven Dolors. We still have not all the 
freight gathered together. Forty dollars are needed; 
we hold $12, Mrs. Fricker is donating $10, and has 
$6 more promised by friends of hers. So that leaves 
$12 more that is needed to make up the freight. Who 
will forward that amount, or part of it, so that the 
children of Seven Dolors*may have the benefit of mu- 
sical instruction and entertainment that a piano will 
give? 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


Father Sylvester writes that good Sister Ambrose 
has been running short on quilt pieces, and she would 
be very grateful to anyone who could send her some. 
Run through your patch bag and pick out all new pieces 
of gingham, percale, and other wash materials in any 
color. Silk pieces are also used to make silk quilt tops. 
But be sure you send new material, as used materials 
would not last long. Quilts are very much in demand 
now during the winter weather, and the Indian women 
often come for patches to the Sisters. Besides that, 
many are needed in the mission sewing room, where 
the girls sew; this place is a regular busy “bee hive,” 
and many beautiful pieces of needlework are turned 
out. 

Sister also sends word that she would be glad to get 
any featherbeds that are discarded by _. as she 
would make pillows of them for the children. Now 
that St. Benedict’s Hall is finished, and more children 
have been taken in, more bedding is needed, so anyone 
having a featherbed he no longer wants will find a 
ready welcome for it here; also blankets, sheets and 
pillow cases. 


LETTER FROM MARTY INDIAN GIRL 


Dear Clare Hampton:— 

I know you will be interested in hearing something 
about our school. There are two hundred, seventy-five 
children and eleven sisters here at Marty. We have 
Mass every morning at six-thirty. Our church is a 
frame building. It used to be at Wagner, thirteen 
miles from the mission, but they moved it over here to 
Marty in 1918. It was a small church when I first 
came, but now it has been enlarged. In 1928, the first 
summer I was here, an addition was built on. We have 
. two altars, and seven statues, besides the crucifixion 

up. It is beautiful; it was sent by a benefactor 
rom New York. I go to school in the morning, and in 
the afternoons I work over at Father Sylvester’s house. 
I love to work for Father, and I like school very much. 
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I am in the seventh grade this year. We are very 
grateful for the nice things our benefactors send us, 
and pray that God may bless them all. — 
Yours truly, 
Mary Jane Vivier. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Father Justin writes that just now he has an aval- 
anche of bills to pay and no funds with which to pay 
them, yet the children must be fed, and daily expenses 
must be met. He has been forced to install a new light- 
ing plant, but, as he writes, “Where the moncy is com- 
ing from to pay for it, we do not know. We are 
trusting God to inspire His friends to see us through. 
Every day our one hundred and sixty Sioux children 
are asking God to bless and reward the kind bene- 
factors who make the school possible.” 

In a mission as old as this one, there is always 
something wearing out and having to be replaced, and 
as quickly as one thing is supplied, another seems to be 
needed. After all the storms and fires it has gone 
through, there is still a debt on the buildings; the 
chapel and the rectory are still unpaid for, and now 
there is the lighting plant. 


Father Pius’ typewriter is about worn out too; it 
is a very old one, and all but refuses to work any 
more. Then, they are trying to form a band orchestra 
among the boys. They love music, and try very hard 
with what they have—three violins, two snare drums, 
a cymbal, a bass drum, and some other nondescript in- 
struments. Their interest and efforts are worthy of 
better instruments, but this collection, as you can well 
imagine, does not make a very complete orchestra. So, 
take your pick, and send your donation for the particu- 
lar thing that strikes oe fancy. Anyone paying $1000 
may have St. Rita’s chapel for his very own, a monu- 
ment to God’s glory, which will heavily weigh down 
the scales after death. 


SILVER FOIL, ROSARIES, PRAYER BOOKS, ETC. 


The following kind ple have sent in tinfoil, rosa- 
ries, prayer books, holy pictures, medals, etc. Many 
thanks to them and may they keep on. Mrs. Laura 
Schulz, New Orleans, La.; Reader, Berwyn, Ill.; Mrs. 
Anna Marchewitz, Dearborn, Mich.; Box 102, Gypsum, 
Kans.; E. Halloran, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. C. Me- 
Clellan, Detroit, Mich.; Florence Peter, Tell City, 
Ind.; Mrs. Esther Novak, Detroit, Mich.; Catherine 
Coyle, Providence, R. I., (2 packages); Employees of 
Hollenbeck Press, Indianapolis, Ind.; Louise Freck- 
man, Lexington, Ky.; Mrs. W. J. Donovan, Omaha, 
Neb.; Miss M. K. Moore, Cold Spring, N. Y.; Mrs. 
& Ss. + pa Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; M. Laffan, Jersey 

ity, N. J. 


BEADWORK AND EMBROIDERY 


Buy our Indian beadwork and embroidery and help 
the Indians to make a living: Handbags, $4.00, $3.00, 
$2.00. Beaded pincushions, 75¢. Woven bead neck- 
laces, $1.00. Other necklaces, 50¢ and 25¢. Fancy 
garters, any color desired, 50¢. Flower holder, 75¢. 
War club, stone head, beaded handle, $2.00. Adult moc- 
casins, $5.00 and $3.00. (Give length of foot in inches.) 
Childrens’, $1.50. Babies’, 75¢. Dolls’, 25¢. 

EMBROIDERY: 36-inch lunch cloth and 4 napkins, 
lace edged, $3.00. 54-inch lunch cloth and six napkins, 
$5.00. Pink laundry bag, 50¢. 3 large scarves $2.00 
each. 2 smaller scarves, $1.00 each. Emb. knife, fork 
and spoon cases, $1.00 each. Emb. white rom for 
child of 2 years, $1.00. 2 18-inch croche 
doilies, 35¢ each. 2 

(Continued on page 430) 
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FOR A GLAD NEW YEAR 


To leave the old with a burst of song, 

To recall the right and forgive the wrong; 
To forget the thing that binds you fast 

To the vain regrets of the year that’s Pee 

To have the strength to let go your hold 

On the not worth while of the days grown old. 


To dare to go forth with a purpose true, 

To the unknown task of the year that’s new; 
To help your brother along the road 

To do his work, and lift his load; 

To add your gitt to the world’s good cheer, 
Is to have and to give a glad New Year.—Ex. 


SOLDIERS OF CHRIST 


Betty and Bobby were sitting on the rug before the 
fireplace eating popcorn. Dropping the paper he was 
reading, Daddy settled back comfortably to rest. 


“Will you tell us a story, Daddy?” asked Betty 
eagerly. 
“Oh, please do. One about war and fighting, and 


brave deeds,” Bobby added. 

Daddy smiled at the eagerness of his children, and 
began: 

“When St. Martin was sixteen years old, he became 
a cavalryman in the army. His father, who was an 
officer in the Roman army, was a pagan. He hoped his 
boy would someday become a great general. 

“In the army there were some Christian soldiers 
with whom Martin talked about Our Lord. Even as a 
smal] boy he had wished to become a Christian, but his 
pagan parents would not permit him. 

“One day as Martin and some of the other soldiers 
were riding out of the city they met an old beggar. 
The soldiers paid no attention to him, but St. Martin 
could not pass by in such a hard-hearted manner. 

“He took off his beautiful soldier’s cloak, and, cut- 
ting it in two with his sword, he gave half of it to the 
freezing beggar. 

“As they rode on, the soldiers made fun of St. Martin 
for his simplicity, however, in their hearts, they must 
have admired him. 

“That night, St. Martin had a wonderful dream in 
which he saw Our Lord. Around His shoulders was 
the half cloak that he had given the beggar. Turning 
to the angels surrounding Him, He said, ‘Martin has 
covered Me with this cloak.’ 

“Martin felt that this was a wondurte reward to 


have Our Lord thank Him. Shortly after this he 
was baptized. 

“After finishing his service in the army, he made up 
his mind to become a priest. Years later, he became a 
famous missionary, and was then made Bishop of 
Tours, France. God gave him great power and he 
worked many miracles. To this day he is called the 
‘wonder-worker of Tours.’ 

“You see, St. Martin left the army to become a sol- 
dier of Christ. He preferred to fight for Our Lord. 
We, too, must be soldiers and do battle. We must fight 
against the devil and his angels and against evil in 
order to save our souls. 

“Our Lord knew that this fight would be hard with- 
out His help so He gave us, besides the sacrament of 
penance and that of the Holy Eucharist, also the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation to make us strong and brave. 

“Betty, can you tell me what is the sacrament of 
Confirmation?” 

“Yes. Confirmation is a sacrament that makes us 
strong and perfect Christians and soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.” 

“That is correct, Betty. We should never forget that 
we are soldiers of Jesus Christ. When the devil tempts 
us we should fight against him like good soldiers. And 
if evil persons try to get us to do wrong, we must fight 
against them also. We have nothing to fear, because 
the Holy Ghost is with us. He will stay with us to 
the end of our lives in order to help us win the victory. 

“Do you know how the Holy Ghost helped the apos- 
tles?” 

“No,” said Bobby. “Tell us.” 

“Well, the apostles were very much afraid after Our 
Lord had been put to death. They feared that they 
might be killed, too, but Our Lord had commanded them 
to stay in Jerusalem and wait until the Holy Ghost 
came, and they obeyed Him. 

“For ten days they prayed and waited in the upper 
room of the house in Jerusalem where they had eaten 
the last supper. 

On the tenth day there came of a sudden a sound 
from heaven like a mighty wind. It filled the whole 
house where they were sitting. Upon the head of each 
apostle there rested a wonderful light shaped much 
like a tongue. The apostles were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost. They began to speak in different lan- 
guages. When they went out into the street, crowds 
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gathered as St. Peter begun to talk. Many strangers 
from far-off lands were among the crowd of listeners. 
Persons from many countries heard St. Peter and 
each understood as if he were speaking his own lan- 
guage. 

“They said one to another, ‘What does this mean? 
We do not know this man’s language yet we understand 
him? It must be the work of God.’ 


“Before night had come, 3,000 persons were convert- 
ed and baptized. The enemies of Our Lord arrested 
the apostles. They put them into prison and beat them. 
‘Stop this preaching about Christ,’ they said. 


“But when the apostles were let out of prison, they 
preached all the more. They were unafraid, for the 
Holy Ghost had made them strong and brave. They 
went from one country to another, preaching and bap- 
tizing just as Our Lord had commanded them. After 
baptizing all who wished to become Christians, the 
Apostles also confirmed them and they were filled with 
the Holy Ghost. 

“It was not easy to be a Christian in those days, nor 
is it always easy even now. Very many of the first 
Christians were locked up in prisons, beaten with 
stripes, burned to death at the stake, or thrown before 
hungry lions and other wild animals. But the Holy 
Ghost gave them strength to bear all these things and 
to offer even with joy for the sake of Christ. 


“Yes, even in our day we must also be ready to 
suffer for our faith. Our Divine Savior foretold that 
His followers should have to suffer, when He said: 
‘As they have persecuted me they will also persecute 
you.’ Have you heard how that only a few years ago 
the Catholics in our neighboring land of Mexico, men, 
women, and children were thrown into prison, and 
many were shot to death? Almost the same thing is 
now happening in China. Perhaps some day we shall 
see similar things in our own beloved America. Here 
in our land we Catholics have to fight for our rights, 
for our schools. The enemies of the Church are always 
trying to make it hard for us; they make fun of us 
and of our religion; they are always trying to pass 
unfavorable laws ‘against; they print filthy papers that 
are filled with all kinds of untruths about us and our 
religion; they are continually working up the people 
against us. You see by this that we still have need of 
the Holy Ghost to make us strong soldiers of Christ 
to fight for His Church and that we may never be 
ashamed of our holy religion. To be a Catholic is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. On the contrary, we should be 
proud of it, for it is the church that Christ established, 
and the only church in which we can be saved. All 
would be Catholics, if they knew the truth.” 

“I am glad I am living now,” spoke up Betty, look- 
ing sober and thoughtful. “I would be afraid of the 
» lions.” 

“Yes,” murmured Daddy, “we can surely be thank- 
ful that we live in happier times, even if, as I just said, 
there are still many dangers for our faith. That is 
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why we need the strength that the Holy Ghost gives us 
in the holy sacrament of confirmation.” 

“What does the Bishop do when he confirms us, 
Daddy?” Bobby wanted to know. 

“He holds out his hands over all those who are to be 
confirmed and prays that they may receive the Holy 
Ghost. 

“Then he dips his thumb in holy oil and makes the 
sign of the cross on the forehead of each. While mak- 
ing the cross, he calls the child by his confirmation 
name and says: 

“*T sign you with the sign of the cross, and I con- 
firm you with the chrism of salvation, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 

“He then lays his hand on the child’s head, and the 
sponsor lays his hand on the child’s right shoulder. 

“After this the bishop gives the child a slight blow 
on the cheek to remind him that he must be ready to 
suffer everything, even death itself for the sake of 
Christ. 

“The bishop then prays again, gives the children his 
blessing, and the ceremony is ended.” 

“What did you say the bishop puts on the children’s 
foreheads?” Bobby asked. 

“He puts chrism on your forehead. Chrism is a holy 
oil mixed with a spice called balm. Of course the oil 
is rubbed off before you leave the altar, but the Holy 
Ghost leaves a mark on your soul that will never come 
off. Even after you have died it will stay there. 

“Well, enough of war and soldiers for this evening,” 
said Daddy as he looked at his watch. “Run along to 
bed, and let me have peace for awhile. Say your 
prayers like good children, and say one for me.” 

“We'll do that Daddy,” both children answered smil- 
ing. “But tell us first what the next story will be, 
won’t you?” 

“I believe I’ll tell you about ‘Partners.’ 
suit?” 

“Sounds good to me,” they chorused, and kissing 
Daddy, they scampered away. 


Will that 


THE TWO PRAYERS 


Last night my little boy confessed to me 

Some childish wrong, and, kneeling at my knee, 
He prayed, with tears: “Dear God, make me a man 
Like daddy, wise and strong; I’m sure you can.” 
Then, while he slept, I knelt beside his bed, 
Confessed my sins, and prayed, with low-bowed head: 
“O God, make me a child, like my child here— 

Pure, guileless, trusting Thee with faith sincere!” 


ANDREW GILLIES, in Church School. 


A NEW YEAR’S PROBLEM 


If only one kind deed a day 
Each little child would do, 

Our sad old world this coming year 
Would be made over new! 


Dear children, see, just count it up— 
For every child alive, 

You multiply as many times 
Three hundred and sixty-five !—Ex. 
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EXCHANGE SMILES 


Little Francis was standing on his head when an old 
lady, who knew him, passed by: “Aren’t you too young 
to do that, my lad? You are only six,” she said. 

“It’s orl right, missus,” replied the acrobat without 
losing his balance, “I’m nine when I’m upside down.” 


“Are you in pain, Carl?” asked mother sympathiz- 
ing with her little boy. 

“No, mother, pain is in me,” replied the lad, who was 
holding his hands on his stomach, apparently in great 
distress. 


Kweery Korner 
(Continued from page 418) 


Can you give me a suggestion as to how to remem- 
ber my prayers before and after meals?—Wichita, 
Kans. 

Your editor once heard an aged missionary priest 
give a rather good answer to this query. The mission- 
ary suggested that if you were really in earnest about 
remembering your grace at meals, to punish yourself 
when you forgot them by not taking the next meal. He 
said he felt quite sure that it would not take long until 
you would stop forgetting the prayers. Whilst this is, 
of course, not commanded in any way whatsoever, still, 
the idea behind the suggestion was not bad at all. 
To miss grace at meals is not a sin, but to say grace 
at meals is the mark of a good Catholic. 


What is a Pastoral Letter?—Toledo, Ohio. 

A Pastoral Letter is an official letter which the 
Bishop of the Diocese addresses publicly to the priests 
and the people under his charge. 


Who was the foundress of the Sisters of gg of 
Christian Schools and is she a Saint?—Detroit, Mich. 

The Sisters of Mercy of Christian Schools were 
founded by the saintly woman Mary Magdalen Postel. 
She was born at Barfleur, France, on the 28th of No- 
vember, 1756. The editor of this column is proud to 
relate that from her ninth to her seventeenth year she 
was under the care of the Benedictine Sisters. She 
was canonized a Saint on the 24th day of May by Pope 
Pius XI in the year 1925. 


To what Roman Congregation does the granting of 
indulgences belong?—St. Louis. 

Pope Benedict XV charged the Sacred Penitentiary 
with all concessions of indulgences and with all ques- 
tions pertaining to the gaining of indulgences. 


ne fe the Patron Saint of marble workers?—Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Saint Clement, whose feast is celebrated on No- 
vember 23, is the Patron Saint of those who work in 
marble. Saint Luke, the Evangelist, whose Feast oc- 
curs on October 18th, is, however, considered the Patron 
of sculptors who work with marble. 


What part of one’s income must one give to the 
Church?—Raleigh, Va. 

In this matter consult your Pastor. Be honest with 
him about your financial standing and abide by his 
decision. The law of the Church is that one must con- 
tribute in accordance with his means. The parish 
priest will be a safe guide if you are sincere and up- 
right with him. 


To what Saint would you suggest bed praying for 
the conversion of my father who has fallen away from 


the faith?—Des Moines, Ia. 


My suggestion would be that you ask the intercession 
of the great Saint Paul. He has been invoked during 
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all the centuries for this purpose and through his inter- 
cession many miraculous conversions are recorded. 


Must one be in a state of grace to gain a plen 
indulgence ?—Hannibal, Mo. : pei 

Most certainly. That is the primary condition for 
the gaining of a plenary indulgence, in fact, for gain- 
ing any indulgence. 


Even the Sick Can be Apostles! 
CLARA M. Tiry 


The assertion that the sick can be apostles may cause 
many a smile to spread over the face of the sick and 
afflicted. They will say: “How can we, who are un- 
able to leave the house, who are confined to the room or 
even the bed, who require the services of others, how 
can we be Apostles?” 

Courage, dear sick one, be consoled! You too, can 
be an Apostle, can labor for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom, can help to save souls! And, to do this, 
you need not be well and strong, you need not leave 
home or country, nay, not even your room or bed to 
accomplish this great work! 

How can you be an Apostle? By the patient bearing 
and offering of all your pains and sufferings in union 
with the most bitter sufferings which your Divine Mas- 
ter endured for our salvation. The hours of pain and 
suffering are hours of grace which can be compared to 
precious coin that will purchase for yourself and others 
a high degree of glory and happiness for all eternity. 

St. Therese, the Little Flower of Jesus, says that 
more souls are saved by suffering than by preaching. 
She spent a large part of her cloistered life in the in- 
firmary, a victim of tuberculosis, offering to God little 
acts of love, prayer, and sacrifice for the success of 
the missionaries in foreign countries. Her zeal for 
souls urged her to seek in all occasions a source of 
gaining graces and merits for them. One day while 
walking in the garden, one of the Sisters, noting the 
pain and suffering the effort caused her, asked her if 
it were not better to rest instead of tiring herself. With 
her sweet smile, St. Therese replied: “Yes, it were 
better, but, I offer each step for some missionary, who, 
far away, is worn out with his labors; to lessen his 
fatigue, I offer mine to God.” Behold, the true mis- 
sionary spirit! No wonder that she has been given the 
title of “Patron of the Missions!” 

To be an Apostle is an honor, nay it is a great 
privilege! Think what it means to work in spirit at 
the side of a priest of God, to assist him in the greatest 
of all works, the salvation of souls. Is it not a beau- 
tiful vocation given to the sick? No longer need you 
feel useless in this world or consider yourself only a 
burden to those around you. 

In order that your sufferings may be of greater 
efficacy by being united to the sufferings of others, you 
are invited to join the Pious Union established for the 


+ sick and afflicted, the “Apostolate of Suffering.” Our 


Lord has said: “Where there are two or three gathered 
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in My name, there am I in the midst of them.” (Matth. 
18:20). If this is said of united prayer, how much 
more can it be applied to united prayerful suffering! 
In these days of social and spiritual unrest, there is 
need of a powerful army of ——- but still more of 
suffering and atoning souls. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF SUFFERING 


Object. The object of the Apostolate of suffering is 
to unite all the sick, infirm, crippled and defective— 
priests, religious and lay people—into one large family, 
where the example of one will encourage the other; 
that by their combined sufferings offered for the inten- 
tions of the Apostolate they may help to spread the 
kingdom of Christ on earth. 

Aim. The Apostolate aims to bring spiritual sun- 
shine into the lives of its members; to instil into their 
hearts a love for suffering and a filial abandonment to 
God’s Holy Will. Through the little paper, “Our Good 
Samaritan,” sent to them gratis four times a year, they 
are kept in touch with the progress of the Apostolate 
and are given such reading and prayers that will pro- 
mote their spiritual welfare. The days on which the 
Holy Masses are offered for the members are also given 
on this little paper so that all can join in spirit at the 
same. 

Dues. Membership dues are only 25 cents a year, 
or $1.00 for four years. Each member receives a cer- 
tificate containing the daily offering. This daily offer- 
ing does not bind under pain of sin. 

Spiritual Benefits. Eight Holy Masses are offered 
for the members each month, and one on sixteen special 
feasts during the year; a “Memento” in the daily 
Holy Mass of the Spiritual Director and forty other 
priests; a share in the various novenas held during 
the year. 

The Apostolate received the approbation of His 
Grace, the Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, on the Feast of St. Francis of 
Assisi, October 4, 1926. The Very Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Muench, Rector of St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, 
Wis., is the Spiritual Director. 

All who wish to join this Pious Union are invited 
to send dues with correct name and address to the 
Foundress and Secretary at the following address: 
The Apostolate of Suffering, Miss Clara M. Tiry, Secre- 
tary, 513-34 Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—While the latter part of November and the early 
part of December were not wintry, but mild and tem- 
perate, there was enough variety in the temperature to 
suggest both the nearness of summer and the proximity 
of winter. The favorable weather that has prevailed 
. Mace it possible for work on the new Abbey-Press 
building to continue almost without interruption. The 
walls of the basement were up and the pouring of the 
concrete for the first floor (over the basement) was 
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completed on December 13th. Thus far the work has 
progressed very satisfactorily. 

—Until December 5th, when it rained all day, short- 
age of water for domestic purposes was a matter of 
considerable concern at the Abbey. 

—tThis year the town of Poseyville was out in gala 
attire for the celebration of its patron feast, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, on December 8rd. Its former townsman, 
now Abbot Coadjutor Ignatius, celebrated a Pontifical 
High Mass on the occasion. Father Andrew and Fa- 
ther Cyril accompanied the distinguished visitor to 
function as masters of ceremonies at the Mass. 

—Two clerics of the Abbey, Fr. Gilbert Hess and Fr, 
Raphael Hirsch, pronounced their solemn vows in the 
Abbey Church during Pontifical High Mass on the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception. They. both re- 
ceived the subdiaconate at Indianapolis on Dec. 20th. 

—tThe seminarians gave a musicale—instrumental 
and vocal—on the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day, No- 
vember 27th. On the eve of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion the Abbey Concert Band entertained the student 
body and the community. Both programs were enjoy- 
able affairs. 

—After spending a month with his brethren at the 
Abbey, Bro. Giles departed on the morning of Decem- 
ber 9th to return to the Indian mission at Devils Lake, 
North Dakota, where he has been stationed for forty- 
seven years. Previous to that time he had been for 
some years on the Standing Rock Reservation. In 
1876, as a young man, he first made the long and 
tedious trip to the West. In those days Dakota Ter- 
ritory was for the most part a vast, unbroken, unde 
veloped stretch of prairie land; now it has yielded 
to the tools of civilization and is covered with flourish- 
ing farms and modern highways. In those days few 
railroads had penetrated the great expanse of the West. 
There buffaloes ranged, cattle grazed, and Indians 
roamed. But now—Presto-change-o!” — the few re 
maining buffaloes that have been preserved from ex- 
tinction are kept enclosed by the government, the In- 
dians are detained on reservations, and the face of the 
land has undergone a complete metamorphosis: fine 
farms, bright towns and cities greet the eye; long 
trains are required to carry the produce of the land to 
the world markets; supplanting the galloping pony 
of “ye ancient days” are speeding automobiles that dart 
hither and thither in quick succession over a network 
of improved highways. Thus has the hand of man 
gradually developed a rich country. But pioneer days 
were more romantic. 

—After a short term of three months Father 
Stephen has been relieved of his duties as novice mas- 
ter. His physical condition made the change impera- 
tive. Father Henry has again resumed this responsible 
post. 

—December 20th is the day set for the departure 
of our students for the Christmas holidays. They are 
scheduled to return on January 6th. 

—Bro. Clement, who has been in the hospital at 
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Louisville since late in the summer, is doing well and 
expects to be with us soon again. 

—Father Vincent, who was for some months chap- 
lain to the Benedictine Sisters at Ferdinand, has gone 
to Evansville to act in a like capacity for the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. Father Louis is now chaplain 
at the Ferdinand Convent. 

—All the papers have carried the news of the recent 
installation of a 500-mile telephone system in Vatican 
City to the great satisfaction of the Holy Father. This 
telephone was the gift of a Mr. Behn. We should be 
very grateful if some generous benefactor would step 
forward and make it possible for us to install a 
modern automatic telephone in the Abbey and in the 
adjoining buildings. A house telephone has become a 
necessity in our numerous and spacious buildings. 

—wWriting in December, we close our chronicle for 
1930. With hearts full of gratitude to Divine Provi- 
dence for the innumerable blessings that have been be- 
stowed upon us during the past twelve months, we 
earnestly beg God to keep us, our friends, and bene- 
factors under His loving care in the year that lies be- 
fore us. May He bless us all! 


HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL! 





Book Notices 


Black Soil, by Josephine Donovan. (Net $2.50; the 
Stratford Company, Boston, Mass.) This is a delight- 
ful, historical novel based on early pioneer life in 
northwestern Iowa. It was awarded the $2000 prize 
for first place in a contest conducted conjointly by the 
Extension Society and the Stratford Company. The 
contest called for a novel emphasizing Catholic life,— 
the principles of the Catholic religion in actual prac- 
tice. The writer has gras this purpose and por- 
trayed the influence of Faith when one adversity after 
another, fire, storm, and locusts seemed to have con- 
ee to destroy trust in God. The pen pictures of the 

ildren in the Connor family are especially enjoyable 
and realistic. J. P 


Mary Rose in Friendville, by Mary Mabel Wirries. 
(12mo, cloth, frontispiece, illustrated jacket. Published 
by Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
San Francisco. Net $1.00) The sixth book of the 
“Mary Rose Series” is as interesting as its predeces- 
sors. In this volume Mary Rose “commits marriage” 
after being almost deprived of her fiance. You will 
laugh when you read how Tim was restored to her. 
The individual chapters of the story might be classed 
as “Idylls of an ideal young lady,” more ideal, no 
doubt than real,—but that’s fiction. Would that we 
could all see life from Mary Rose’s point of view. Of 
her it can be said, she “goeth about doing good.” J. P. 


Sponsa Regis. Now in its second year, this 24 page 
review is the “only English magazine devoted to the 
spiritual interests of all Catholic Sisterhoods and 
aspirants to the religious life.” It is published month- 
ly “with timely articles on ascetical, mystical, liturgi- 
cal, and historical, subjects.” The review has been 
termed “remarkable” by an eminent European ascetical 
writer. Half a hundred letters from the hierarchy in 
the United States and Canada encourage and support 
the work. Printed by the Wanderer Printing Co., 128 
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E. Tenth Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. Editor, Rev. 
— ‘+ O. S. B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
inn. J. P. 


The Way of the Cross. Exercises for various occa- 
sions, by Rev. P. J. Buissink, (San Rafael’s Church, 
Trinidad, British West Indies), is a book of 142 pages 
containing a short treatise on the origin, benefits, an 
practice of the Way of the Cross. Twenty-five differ- 
ent methods for performing this devotion, adapted to 
the fruits to be derived from the pious meditations at 
each station, form the contents. (Price, $1.00; ten 
copies, $6.00.) A. B. 

Another booklet by the same author is “Compilations 
of Passages derived from Holy Scripture, the Fathers 
and the Doctors of the Church, the Liturgy, Inscrip- 
tions in the Catacombs,” etc., which are desigend for 
Memorial Cards. As the somewhat lengthy title in- 
dicates, one will find herein a very great variety of 
suitable texts from approved sources for memorial 
ecards. (Price, 50¢; ten copies, $3.00.) A. B. 


Little Lord. Some Thoughts of a Little Red-Haired 
Child, rhymed and pictured by Sister Caterina, O. P., 
with eight original drawings reproduced in colors. 
(Price, 40 cents. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago). This charming booklet of child 
thoughts, done in verse, with its attractive colors, will 
surely please the little ones, for whom it is — 


How to Use a Daily Missal, by Rev. J. W. Brady 
(Price, 15 cents; The E. M: Lohmann Co., 413 Sible 
St., St. Paul, Minn.), is the “Ordo” in English wi 
directions for finding in the Missal each day of the 
year the proper Mass for the feast, saint, mystery, or 
season as the priest reads it at the altar. For users of 
the Daily Missal this booklet of directions is almost 
indispensable. B. G. 


Louise Lateau of Bois-d’Haine, A Belgian Mystic of 
the 19th Century (1850-1833), is an English translation 
from the French. This saintly Belgian mystic of our 
day lived for twelve years on no other nourishment 
than the Blessed Sacrament. The stigmata, which were 
impressed upon her body, bled on 800 consecutive Fri- 
days in the presence of priests, doctors, and a large 
number of the laity. (Price, 3 shillings and six pence, 
plus postage. Apply to Reverend Mother Didry, Con- 
vent of the Cross, Boscombe, Bournemouth, England.) 


Sweet Sacrament, We Adore Thee, is the latest addi- 
tion to the long series of splendid prayer books that 
have been compiled and edited by Rev. F. X. Lasance 
(Benziger Brothers; Price, bound in imitation leather, 
$1.90; red leather, $2.60). Part One contains reflec- 
tions and prayers in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, 
while Part Two contains prayers and devotions. 


Christmas Stories, No. XII, and Catholics: Their 
Beliefs and Denials—The Church, the Bible, and the 
Rule of Faith, by Rev. Nelius Downing, are two pamph- 
lets issued by the International Catholic Truth Society 
(407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y.), price, five cents 





OBITUARY 


Rev. Ignatius Rauh, C. PP. S.; Rev. Lewis O’Hern, 
C. S. P., editor of The Missionary; Sister Jucunda, 
oO. S. B., (St. Joseph, Minn.); Sister Irme « 
0. S. B., (Yankton, S. D.); Mr. William Wallace; 
Mr. Francis Joseph Reitz. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


On the Crest of the Wave 


“Blessed they who suffer persecution for justice’ sake.” 
CHAPTER VI 


As Madeline entered the front yard of her uncle’s 
home, she had a vague foreboding that Nemesis 
had preceded her. Josiah was nowhere to be seen, but 
the door was unlocked, and as she entered, she was sur- 
prised to behold her uncle and the widow, evidently 
waiting grimly for her return. Mrs. Cummings held 
her head very high and her chin very sharp and aloof, 
while her hands were virtuously crossed before her; 
her lips were but a thin, disapproving line, and her 
eyes loudly spoke reproach. Her uncle was not that 
subtle; he plunged right in. 

“Well, where ye been?” he asked brusquely, placing 
his false teeth in a glass of water. On the table were 
the remnants of some of the widow’s “coffee and 
doughnuts.” Evidently he had just been eating. 

“T’ve been down to Mrs. Pine’s,” replied Madeline, 
calmly taking some wash from her basket and begin- 
ning to sprinkle it with water. 

“Never mind doing that,” said Josiah. 
know what ye been doin’ there.” 

“Oh, Uncle, the poor lady is so very weak and ill, 
that if someone does not take care of her, she will die. 
No one seemed to care, so I just felt that I had to go.” 

“Oh, you did, eh?” he sneered. “You didn’t answer 
my question. What were you doing there?” 

“Well, I—washed her, changed the bed clothing, 
made her something to eat, went to see the doctor and 
got some medicine for her.” 

“What’s it to you whether she’s sick or not? Didn’t 
I tell you I want you to keep away from that riffraff?” 

“Riffraff! Uncle, no human being is that. When my 

‘mother was alive, no neighbor ever wanted for someone 
to sit up nights with them or wait on and do for 
them. Mother believed it her bounden duty to help 
those who needed help. And I mean to follow in her 
sainted footsteps.” 

“Oh, yeah? Well, I’ll give you all the chance you 
want. Now go right on upstairs, pack your duds and 
get out! Out! Do you hear me?” Madeline was 
shocked speechless. She had not expected this. 


“T want to 


“But, Uncle—” she protested. 

“Get out! “You heard me! And at once!” And he 
stomped angrily to the cellar door, went down and 
began dragging her trunk up the stairs. Then the 
widow spoke. 

“Yes; my good friend, Mrs. Allen saw you enter 
that awful house, and she phoned me at once. I, as 
your uncle’s dearest friend, thought he should know it, 
So I came and told him. You ought to be ashamed! 
Ungrateful girl!” Madeline merely threw her a glance 
that spoke volumes, but said nothing. Seeing that 
there was nothing else to do, she went upstairs, and 
with tears streaming down her face, began taking her 
belongings out of the shelves. So that was her reward 
for her three years of faithful service to her uncle! 
That was her thanks for spending the last cent of her 
money on improvements for her uncle’s house! Now, 
penniless, she was to be cast out upon the street. 

Still weeping bitterly, she carried the armfuls of 
clothing downstairs and placed them in the trunk. Her 
uncle had gone out, but the widow stood guard, watch- 
ing “that she might not sneak something of Josiah’s.” 
After everything had been packed, she closed the lid 
and buckled the straps. Without asking any help, she 
dragged the trunk out the door and onto the rear porch, 
saying she would send Zeb Mudtrotter for it. Then, 
putting on her hat, she left the house. There was only 
one place to go to; in this narrow-minded community, 
no one would take her in. But Mrs. Pine would wel- 
come her; she knew that. Before long, she was 
knocking at the door of the shack, and hearing a feeble, 
“Come in!” entered, and fell upon her knees in con- 
vulsive tears at the sick woman’s bedside. 

“Poor child, poor child! I knew it,” bewailed the 
poor woman, placing her hand upon Madeline’s head. 
“You should never have come here.” Madeline was cry- 
ing so hard, she could not reply at once, but after a 
time, she raised her head and wiped her eyes. 

“I feel better now,” she said, trying to smile. “I 
just had to cry it out. You are my only friend now. 
By this time the whole town knows that my uncle put 
me out of the house.” 

“Well, my dear child, this poor roof and anything I 
have is yours. It only grieves me to think that I have 
been the cause of your trouble.” 

“My dear Mrs. Pine! If I had it to do over again, I 
could not find it in my heart to do any different. 
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Thank you for offering me your home; gladly will I 
remain here and nurse you back to health.” 

“J do not know why you are so kind to me, child. No 
one in this town has ever cared to come near me. I 
don’t know why they hate me; I’ve never injurd a 
soul.” 

“Well, just keep up your courage; I know only one 
reason why I want to help you—my dear, sainted 
mother would have done it—and I want to be exactly 
like her. Besides, I am sorry for you, and I guess—” 
here she laughed, “I guess God wants me to fix up 
people’s houses for them. First I fixed up my uncle’s, 
and now I am going to fix up yours.” She looked 
about her, and the same feeling she experienced when 
she first entered her uncle’s shabby house, now took 
possession of her again. She simply itched to be “at 
it.” 

“Well, may God reward you, dear,” replied the grate- 
ful sick woman. “I only wish we had some money in 
the house. You will have to have some supper.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t worry me; I’ve made an agree- 
ment with Mr. Breen, the druggist, to tend his store 
every evening, and he is going to give me medicine for 
you. I am going to start to-night; you know, he sells 
sandwiches and soup and chili too. Maybe he will 
throw in a supper for my work.” 

“My dear child!” exclaimed the astonished woman. 
“What a brain you have! You are going to be some- 
thing great some day. But I am overwhelmed by the 
kindness of your heart.” 

“Oh, and I have another scheme; I haven’t any 
money either, but I have thirty hens over at my uncle’s. 
I will go over and see if I can get them. That will 
help us some; we will have eggs to eat and to sell.” 

‘Dear child! If I only could get up and take care 
of the washings I used to have; now I am afraid my 
customers will get some other laundress. I used to 
make enough to provide food for myself and Johnny 
anyway, and once in awhile I bought a piece of cloth 
to make a dress or waist of.” At once Madeline 
brightened. 

“Oh, I know what I’ll do;. you give me the names 
and addresses of your customers on a piece of paper 
and I’ll go around to them and get them to give me 
their washings again.” 

“But, my dear! That is taking too much upon your- 
self! You wouldn’t be able to take a washing every 
day like I used to. That is what made me ill, and you 
would be overtaxing yourself.” 

“Well, perhaps I could get some cleaning to do, or 
just wash and iron fancy lingerie and lace curtains. 
That would not be so hard. Then I could do plain 
sewing; I sew a little, and I can make capital button- 
holes. A lot of people might be glad to have someone 
make their buttonholes for them and pay for it.” 

“Perhaps you are right; you might try, anyway. 
I have a sewing machine, and I could show you what 
you didn’t know. I’ve always made all my own clothes, 
even as a girl.” 
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“Fine! We’ll make a go of it yet. Now, I’ll clean 
up the kitchen a bit, until six o’clock, when I’m to go 
on as clerk at the drug store.” So, with renewed 
courage, she began to sweep the kitchen floor, trying 
by hard work to forget the unpleasant episode with her 
uncle, which, after all, hurt her not a little. She 
worked with a will for two hours, and at the end of 
that time had everything spick-and-span. Then she 
made some cereal for Johnny and his mother, and gave 
the boy some bread and butter with which to top it off, 
and a glass of milk, which was all there was in the 
house. Then, making the sick woman comfortable, she 
left, promising to be back at ten or a little after. Mr. 
Breen was pleased to see her so prompt, and was very 
kind and agreeable, showing her everything about the 
store, explaining about the prices and the soda fountain 
and the lunch. 

“And if you want anything to eat, or a soda or ice 
cream, help yourself whenever you’ve a mind,” he con- 
cluded. “I always allow the help to take whatever 
they want—I’ve found it’s the best policy,” he said 
with a laugh. 

“That’s fine,” said Madeline. 
cash register too?” 

“Well—ah,” he laughed merrily, “I don’t know that 
it exactly does.” 

“You’ve found that it’s the best policy because they 
would help themselves anyway, is that it?” asked 
Madeline, roguishly. 

“That’s it; that’s it,’ agreed the man, smiling. 

“Well, thank you very much for that; it means 
more to me than you think. You see, I haven’t any 
money, and I haven’t had any supper.” 

“Oh, yes; I see. Too bad your uncle had to be so 
hard with you.” 

“Oh, so you know about it too?” 
surprised. 

“Yes; it doesn’t take news long to travel in a small 
town. Mrs. Willenberg was in here awhile ago and 
told me all about it.” 

“Where will you be staying now?” he asked, with 
kindly interest. 

“Mrs. Pine has kindly offered me her home.” 

“I was going to say, we have a spare bedroom in the 
attic, where our boy used to sleep before he died. My 
wife and I would be glad to let you stay there if you 
had no other place.” 

“I certainly do thank you, Mr. Breen,” replied Made- 
line. “But I have decided to remain with Mrs. Pine, 
so that I can look after her at the same time.” 

The evening passed pleasantly; many customers 
came and went, and Madeline enjoyed her new work 
immensely. Indeed, before she had been there three eve- 
nings, she had made suggestions about various things, 
and rearranged and dusted out various cases of articles, 
placing them in so attractive a manner that her em- 
ployer was delighted. At the end of a week, he had a 
new proposition to make her. 

“Look here, Miss Madeline,” he said, on Saturday 


“Does that mean the 


asked Madeline 
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night, just before they were about to close up, “you’ve 
done so well this week—better than any clerk I’ve ever 
had. Since you have no other means of livelihood, I 
am going to give you $8.00 per week, and Mrs. Pine’s 
medicines free. How does that strike you?” Madeline 
grasped the man’s hand in gratitude. 

“Oh, Mr. Breen! That takes a lot of anxiety off my 
mind. Thank you very much. Mrs. Pine will be so 
happy to hear it. She has improved wonderfully this 
week, just because she feels that someone cares what 
becomes of her. And you are helping to make her bet- 
ter.” 

“That’s all right, Miss Madeline. I feel that you are 
worth it to me. In fact, everything is in better order 
than it ever has been.” 

But to return to the previous Tuesday: The morn- 
ing after Josiah had put her out of his house, Madeline 
called Zeb Mudtrotter, and telling him that she had a 
trunk and some chickens that she wanted him to haul 
from her uncle’s, she made arrangements for him to 
stop at the Pine shack for her. She had borrowed a 
chicken crate from the grocer, and with this on the 
back of the barouche, from which the rear seat had 
been removed, they drove to Josiah’s house. They found 
him out in the barn as usual; he now eyed them with 
a sour, disagreeable stare. Madeline jumped down 
and went over to him. 

“Uncle, I’ve come for my trunk and my chickens.” 
Then she walked toward the chicken yard, Zeb follow- 
ing with the crate. 

“Hey there, not so fast! You wait a minute!” shout- 
ed Josiah in his cracked falsetto, walking as fast as 
his rheumatic legs would carry him. “Them there 
chickens ain’t yours to take jest as you please. I been 
a-payin’ for the feed for a long time.” 

“Well, Uncle, that is true; but I bought the chicks 
with my own money and raised them myself, and their 
eggs have paid for a great part of the feed.” 

“I don’t care; I’ve done give out $15.00 for feed 
since you got them hens. I got it all down on black and 
white here.” And he drew out a greasy, wrinkled piece 
of paper from his greasier vest pocket. 

“Perhaps you have, Uncle, but you must not forget 
the many times I gave you money for the eggs I sold. 
Well, I’ll make a bargain with you. I’ll take fifteen 
hens and leave you fifteen. ‘That ought to be fair.” 
Josiah walked away, grumbling something about being 
cheated, but he did not stop them, and soon, hens and 
trunk were tied on the barouche with a rope, and they 
drove back to Mrs. Pine’s house. As there was no 
chicken yard, they were obliged to place the fowls in 
the wood shed until Madeline, with Johnny’s and Zeb’s 
help, went around repairing the old board fence of the 
back yard with a hammer and nails, and reclaiming the 
fallen gate. Then they let the hens out to scratch to 
their heart’s content. Zeb insisted that he wanted 
nothing for hauling the things, when Madeline told 
him she would pay him as soon as she could lay hands 
on some money. Indeed, he became a very good friend 
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of Madeline’s, often stopping by and doing little repair 
jobs for her, out of sheer kindness of heart. And, in- 
deed, as there was much to be repaired around the 
poor, dilapidated shack she was glad to call home. 


By and by Mrs. Pine grew better, and happy was the 
day when she was able to rise and look out of the 
window at the yard full of snowy leghorns, which con- 
tributed not a little to her rapid convalescence, by the 
eggs they laid, so necessary in the diet of one in her 
condition. The first dozen which they were able to 
spare, went to buy a bag of cracked grain for them, 
and Johnny was never too tired to bring baskets of 
grass and clover from people’s yards, which he had 
mowed for a small fee, thus adding his little stipend 
to the general exchequer. The grocer, at Madeline’s 
request, saved all his vegetable trimmings for them too, 
and what with buttonhole making, and lace-curtain 
washing and stretching, and odd cleaning and sewing 
jobs which Madeline was able to pick up, they began to 
get along very well indeed. As Mrs. Pine improved, 
she gradually took a hand in the work of the house, 
and helped Madeline with the sewing and button-holes, 
so that the work was finished very quickly and deliy- 
ered promptly, thus pleasing their customers, and in- 
suring further work. ; 

Johnny was now going to school regularly, was al- 
ways dressed neatly, and was doing very well in his 
studies. The little shack was gradually losing its 
dilapidated appearance, for by reason of old Zeb’s will- 
ingness, all broken and weathered parts had been re- 
stored, and little by little they were getting it painted 
up, and the leaky spots in the roof covered with new 
felt. Every now and then, when they had a little 
something to spare, Madeline would pay him a dollar or 
two, and he gladly accepted it, saying that it was better 
than idling about town when there were no customers 
to haul. 

And so the spring and summer passed. Autumn 
arrived with its grey skies and its holidays, and the 
little cottage was now anything but a sad place. Laugh- 
ter often re-echoed within its walls, and the widow was 
feeling better than she had for years; there was even 
a faint flush of health upon her cheeks, which filled out, 
and brought back her former pleasing prettiness. She 
looked upon Madeline as a daughter, and no one could 
have loved her more. So, when somber December 
brought with it the merry Christmas holidays, snow 
and blustery weather only enhanced the coziness with- 
in the little home, which had likewise been, renewed 
as far as possible with the means they possessed. There 
was much secrecy and buying of small, loving gifts, 
and even Johnny was seen furtively wrapping some- 
thing up and quickly hiding it. 

Madeline managed to buy a balsam tree, which she 
trimmed with artificial snow and silver tinsel and can- 
dies; for ornaments, she tied on apples, oranges, 
candy, and nuts, and they had real oysters for supper 
on Christmas Eve. What a happy time they had when 
the time came to light the tree and call Johnny in; 
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there was a pile of small tissue-wrapped gifts at its 
foot, each with its name attached, and Johnny begged 
to be allowed to read them off. Madeline thought she 
never was happier in her life, and Johnny’s eyes shone 
with pride and adoration as she opened his gift—a bot- 
tle of ten-cent-store perfume and a handkerchief. For 
his mother he had purcased a lace collar and some 
near-silk stockings. “I want you to look swell, Mother, 
just like the other ladies,” he had said, bringing the 
quick tears to her eyes. 

Next day there was a blizzard, but who cared, when 
there were two chickens for dinner, and pumpkin and 
mince pie, and cranberries and all the fixings. They 
felt they could afford to kill two of the chickens, since 
they would be able to hatch out more in the spring. 
The day passed merrily, and in the evening, they sat 
beside the roaring fire and sang all the Christmas 
hymns they could remember. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door; they looked 
at each other questioningly. Who could it be? No one 
had ever asked or desired their company, and they were 
just a little uneasy, fearing that it might be ill news. 

“T'll go,” said Madeline, but Mrs. Pine accompanied 
her to the door. They opened, and beheld—Josiah, of 
all people, covered with snow from head to foot, stand- 
ing with the semblance of a sheepish smile upon his 
face. 

(To be continued) 


The Magi Visit Our Lord 


The pilgrimage of the Magi to Bethlehem meant 
more than just the homage of three foreign kings to 
another of royal lineage. They knew that the Star 
was that of the Messias, and therefore they came to 
seek Him, that they might adore Him. But what was 
the significance of the color of their skins—one was 
white, the Caucasian race, the second brown, repre- 
senting the Malay race, and the third, black, scion of 
the Ethiopian race. It meant that our Lord was come 
to save all men, regardless of their color, therefore 
He inspired a representative of each of the great races 
of earth to come to visit Him. 

We have obeyed His behest and “Gone forth to teach 
all nations”; we have entered foreign countries, hos- 
tile countries, countries inhabited by the Malay and 
Ethiopian races, and converted thousands, often at the 
cost of much martyr blood. We have gone to the West, 
Northwest, and Southwest of our own country and are 
striving by might and main to reclaim the Indian 
tribes from paganism. In Africa, the Church counts 
2,000,000 native African members, while there are over 
100 Negro priests and 2100 seminarians. But alas, in 
our own United States there are 12,000,000 Negroes, 
and only 1/48 of these are Catholics! There is a move- 
ment afoot, started by the Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
to interest churches and parishioners all over the coun- 
try in their colored brethren. 

Workers who devote themselves entirely to Negro 
welfare are few, so it would seem that a gigantic lay 
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apostolate would solve the difficulty. The problem be- 
fore white Catholics to-day, is to prove the univer- 
sality of their Church by effacing all race barriers, by 
welcoming their colored brother to their churches, by 
doing for him all that lies in their power by kindness 
and true Christlike love. Do you know, or employ, a 
Negro? Be kind to him; show him that his color 
makes no difference to you, that God Almighty above 
sees not the color of the skin, but the soul within; 
broach the subject of religion—be a lay apostle, and 
win our colored brethren for Christ! 


Making Rag Rugs 


In these days when everyone wears silk stockings, 
one looks with regret at the many discarded_ ones that 
must go into the rags, and wonders if something could 
not be made of them. Beautiful rag rugs can be made 
for every room in the house; rugs to place before 
chifforobe, dresser, and dressing table, dyed to match 
the color scheme of the room, nursery rugs, doormats 
in dark browns, maroons or blacks, rugs for the hall, 
even for the kitchen. How are they made? First you 
obtain a piece of burlap, the size of the rug you want 
to make—a gunny sack will do if you have nothing 
else. If you have no frame, you can easily make one 
by nailing four strips of smooth wood together, large 
enough to accommodate any size rugs you might want 
to make. Then, with a darning needle and ordinary 
twine, bind your burlap to the frame, stretching well. 

If you wish to make a design in two or three colors, 
dye the stockings first, making a batch of each color 
desired. With chalk or black crayon, mark off the de- 
sign you wish to follow on the burlap—simple ones are 
best—squares, circles, or triangles within oblongs. Cut 
the stockings in strips, % or % inch wide, sew end to 
end, and wind in balls, each color separate. The raw 
edge of the burlap must be turned in and basted, or 
bound with some other cloth. Then sew end of stock- 
ing strip to edge of rug in under, and hold taut along 
the edge while you stick down with a large bone or 
wooden hook and draw up the stocking into a loop; 
stick down again and draw up another loop, close to 
the first, and so on, down the first row. Then start 
another row, or keep on all around the edge, forming 
your design. 

When you have covered the entire surface of the 
rug with loops, fasten your last strip and then snip 
all the loops with a sharp scissors, and your rug is 
finished. If a hit-and-miss pattern is desired, different 
colors may be sewed together on one ball. This makes 
pretty cushion tops too, using a lighter, loose-meshed 
foundation cloth. 


Indoor Games for Winter 


There are many days in midwinter when the children 
are forced to play indoors, and when ordinary toys 
begin to cloy, and Johnnie and Susie begin to tease 
mother for something to do, a few suggestions might 
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not come amiss. Children of pre-school age who are 
able to handle a scissors will enjoy making a scrap- 
book for themselves. Bind together several large 
sheets of white paper—several feet of white wrapping 
paper purchased from the grocer will do nicely—and 
back with cardboard if you have any. The large suit 
and hat boxes will provide nice grey covers, or the 
cardboard in which the department stores wrap bundles 
which they deliver. Johnnie will like automobiles, 
horses, dogs, ete., while Susie will prefer pictures of 
dolls, doll houses, pretty fruit illustrations, babies, etc. 

Let them each select what they like best and paste 
each into his own scrap book with glue, library paste, 
or flour-and-water paste, if you have no other. Mother 
can offer a prize to the one whose work is most care- 
fully done. When this becomes tiresome, mother can 
take an eggshell, draw a line with chalk across the 
center of the kitchen table, and have Johnnie and Susie 
stationed at either end of the table and try to blow the 
shell across the line. A feather to blow about is a good 
diversion too; children like simple games best. The 
point is, not to let the feather touch one, and each tries 
to blow it onto the other. A harmless ball game may 
be permitted by using as‘a ball, the foot of a stocking 
stuffed with rags and sewed shut. A dry sponge is a 
good substitute for a ball too, and can be batted back 
and forth without any damage to furnishings. An- 
other game is to hide animal crackers all about the 
house, and have the children go on an “animal hunt.” 
After they have all been found, a glass of milk will 
make of the feast a “circus party.” 

A boxful of cast-off clothing and hats will prove a 
boon; all children like to dress up and make believe. 


Household Hints 


In storerooms and cellars, where appearance does not 
matter, folded newspapers may be used as weather- 
stripping around the windows. Fold lengthwise as 
many thicknesses as the cracks around the sashes, and 
tuck in solidly. 

If a hole or worn place appears in the scrim, mar- 
quisette, or lawn curtains, and the rest of the curtain 
is perfectly good, a good way to hide this hole is to 
cut a colored flower out of some cretonne and applique 
it over the hole, also applying one on the other curtain 
in exactly the same position. 

A suggestion for a stork shower is, to dress a rag 
doll in all the gifts—coat, cap, bootees, dress, etc., that 
are donated by friends, place in a bay carriage, and 
cover with the gift blankets. Other gifts which do not 
fit on the doll may be concealed beneath the blankets, 
and when all are assembled, someone wheel the car- 
riage in from another room and places the “baby” in 
the prospective mother’s arms. 


Recipes 


Ham SALAD: Take and grind together % pound 
boiled ham, 3 hard-boiled eggs, 6 small sweet pickles, 
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and mix with enough mayonnaise to moisten well. As 
seasoning, add 4% teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, and 
2 teaspoons vinegar or lemon juice. Serve on buttered 
rounds of hot toast. 

COCOANUT MACAROONS: Measure one cup of con- 
densed milk into a bowl and add 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1/3 
cup of powdered sugar, and about % pound of des- 
sicated cocoanut—enough to make the mixture easy to 
handle. Form into balls—the size of an English wal- 
nut, place two inches apart on a well-buttered pan, and 
bake until crisp and slightly browned, about 40 minutes 
in a moderate oven. 350 degrees F. 





Our Sioux Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 420) 


Buy these articles as birthday gifts, or prizes for 
church affairs or bridge parties. Everyone will ap- 
preciate something made by the Indians. Write Clare 
Hampton, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. No articles 
sent on approval or C. O. D. Remittance must accom- 
pany orders. 


Old Clothes Needed 


Father Justin -writes from Immaculate Conception 
Mission that his Indian children are in dire need of 
clothing. Discarded clothing that is still good enough 
to wear will be aceptable. He will take old clothes, 
new clothes, worn clothes, clothes of all kinds and sizes, 
but he asks that the donors be kind enough to prepa 
freight or express, as he has not the means wherewi 
to do so. Address your donations to Rev. Justin Sny- 
der, O. S. B., Immaculate Conception Mission School, 
Stephan, S. D. Freight and express should be sent 
via Highmore, S. D. 





A Russian Legend 


Baboushka stood in her doorway 
When the Three Wise Men passed by, 
“We go to worship the King,” they said, 
We have seen His Star in the sky. 


“Wilt thou come with us, Baboushka, 
Or ever the Star be set?” 

“TI will come and seek the new-born King, 
But ah, My lords! Not yet! 


I must set my house in order, 
And I must spin and sew,”— 

The Star had set ere she made an end, 
And the winds began to blow. 


And evermore Baboushka 
Goes seeking through the wild 

The Three Wise Men, the shining Star, 
Her King, the new-born Child. 


But on the eve of Christmas, 
When there are none to see, 

She comes with gifts in either hand, 
To deck the Christmas Tree. 


She comes where sleeping children 
Lie dreaming of the morn, 

To see if once again on earth 
The Christ-child hath been born. 


Marion L. Adams. 


See Annuiiy Bond ad on back cover page 
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+ Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room + 


HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER, M. D. 


























Dr. H.—“‘Well, what will we discuss to-day? I see 
Mr. Rackham with the glint of battle in his eye, and 
that may mean something interesting.” 

Mr. R.—“I have no glint of battle in my eye, nor I 
don’t want to fight and never did, but when we come 
here to learn something that might help us to get along 
without a doctor or something like that, off you start 
with a rigmarole about some saint that nobody ever 
heard of, and a story about crazy people going about 
in peoples’ houses. Why, but you tell me how I can 
keep from getting a cold in the fall that stays with me 
all winter, or what to do with the children when they 
have sore throats, or what is good for chilblains, or 
something useful.” 

Dr. H.—“Mr. Rackham may not be as polite as we 
would like to have him, but he is always inspirational. 
I think it would be a good idea in this season to speak 
about that cold that comes in the fall and stays with 
us until the spring. 

“Let us just take a look at the machinery of breath- 
ing so that we will have a better idea of how to keep 
it in repair, for it is by getting it out of repair, that 
we leave ourselves liable to colds or influenza or any of 
the air-borne diseases.” 

Mr. R.—“You would, I knew you would, begin to 
talk about the machinery of the things instead of giv- 
ing a straight answer.” 

Dr. H.—“Now, even Mr. Rackham here knows that 
we cannot live without air. The medium of exchange 
between life and death, which goes on in the human 
body from our first breath, is the air. The place where 
this exchange takes place is the lungs. The oxygen, 
without which life cannot exist, is breathed in with 
every inspiration or breath we take and siezed upon by 
the blood. The dead products or certain wastes from 
the act of living are breathed out with every expiration. 
The particular place where this exchange takes place 
is in the air cells of the lungs and the interlacing capil- 
laries. The walls of both are inconceivably thin.” 

Mr. R.—“We don’t want to hear about your air cells 
and your catepillars. We want to know how to keep 
from getting a cold that will stick to us all winter.” 

Dr. H.—“Have a little patience now. There are oth- 
ers listening that may be interested.” 

Mr. R.—‘Not a bit. They just sit there and look 
wise, making out they understand your long words.” 

Mrs. Carey—“Can’t you leave the doctor alone, Rack- 
ham. Sure a child could understand if it would but 
listen.” 

Dr. H.—“‘With Mrs. Carey’s encouragement I will 
continue.—The course of the air from the moment it 
enters the nostrils, down through the trachea, the 
bronchial tubes, and the lesser bronchial tubes, which 
we call bronchioles, is lined with that sofe delicate tis- 
sue that we have so often spoken about, the mucous 


membrane. Over this membrane passes the air we 
breathe from our first to our last breath. This stream 
of air is drawn into the lungs with considerable force, 
sometimes pure, sometimes moist, sometimes dry, near- 
ly always laden with dust and small particles from the 
work we are engaged in. The lungs of the coal miner 
often show bluish black after death as a result of the 
coal dust. The lungs of workers in different stones 
show different discolorations. Most dangerous of all, 
we breathe in germs floating in the air. These are liv- 
ing organisms and they proceed to increase by the mil- 
lions in the warm moist confines of the human body. 
The air carried into the body brings not only these ac- 
cidental matters but the oxygen necessary to life. It 
exchanges this oxygen with the blood, and receives the 
waste or dead matter which the blood washes up from 
all parts of the body, and this is carried out again on 
the air that we expel. 

“Now, can you not see that this delicately paved air 
course from the nostrils down to the bronchioles bears 
a terrific amount of traffic. When this traffic goes on 
for fifty or sixty years, need we wonder that the road 
is getting a little out of repair, that it may have eroded 
spots, where the mucous is worn off, or a congested spot 
from some irritation or infected spots from some germs 
making a nest or colony? It is this condition that 
causes you to begin coughing when the cold, rough 
weather of fall comes, though you were pretty free 
from it all summer when you lived mostly in the open 
air, and were not exposed to extremes of the heat and 
the cold. 

“It is difficult in our rough northern winters to main- 
tain a comfortable degree of health with a worn-out 
apparatus, when we were only able to ‘get by’ in the 
full flower of our strength. 

“However, the aging man and woman might avoid 
invalidism by a little attention to their condition. They 
should remember that after fifty the comeback after a 
sickness is not so prompt; that fatigue overtakes any 
prolonged effort; that the cold takes a much greater 
hold; that heat easily overpowers. Knowing these 
things, we should rearrange our lives to meet a new 
condition. I will not speak of a change to a milder 
climate, for that is a luxury that only a small percent- 
age can indulge in, but rather of how to secure an 
equitable climate in our own home, and how to husband 
our resources in the matter of health so that the candle 
that is already beginning to flicker, may burn out 
steadily and creditably to the last inch. 


(To be continued) 





Visitor: “Well, well, Jimmy, you surely are growing 
up into a little man, and just like your father.” 
Bai “Yes, that’s just what ma says she’s afraid 
of. 
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MARRIED LIFE AND FAMILY HANDBOOK 
By R. WILLMAN, M. D. 
The Only Textbook which gives fall Instraction on Family Life 


It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of 
vital interest to those contemplating the married state, and should 
be read by every one before entering this state of life. It treats 
on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the Physio- 
logical viewpotnt based on Christian principles; including a well 
regulated treatise on disease of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diptheria 
Goiter, Tonsilitis, etc., care of the sick, infant feeding, training of 
= and hundreds of other things for the benefit of the human 

amily. 

A Bishop among other comments on the book says: “It is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on the subject; in fact it is the 
best I have seen.” 

Rev. D. E, Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., says: “Success to your 
book! It certainly deserves to have a wide sale. The reading of it 
will do much good, and in many ways.” 

A Benedictine Father writes: “Accept my congratulation! It 
is a book the need of which has long been felt.” 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 
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Order from 
THE ABBEY PRESS 


Book Department 
St. Meinrad Indiana 
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Monty Gavins i Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook 


OWN 
Coox Book i Prepared especially for the Catholic woman 
{ : * * * * * 


Contains about 3000 hints and recipes, old 
favorites and new 
* + * 7. * 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


2 " 7 7 + * 
Bound in a white, washable cover 



































Sent to any address for only ONE DOLLAR. Address all requests to 


MOLLY GAVIN 
THE ABBEY PRESS, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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THE MEDAL 
of 
SAINT BENEDICT 


PROFIT SHARING PLAN 
Many persons at times think within themselves: 


“TI wish I had become a religious.” 
fulfilled wish can still bear fruit. 


Such an un- 
All those that 


heeded not the higher call, or never even felt 
such a call, can nevertheless become affiliated 


with a religious order. 


They can share in its 


fruits at least. The BENEDICTINES will glady make 


a compact with you. 
pact on this same page. 


TODAY THERE ARE 
BENEDICTINES IN 
TWENTY-NINE DIF- 
FERENT COUNTRIES: 


United States 


Switzerland 


Italy 
France 
Bavaria Spain 
Germany Belgium 
England 
Scotland 


Portugal 


Austria 
Brazil 
Canada 
Africa 
Chile 
China 
Korea 
Poland 
Hungary 


Philippines 
Australia 
Luxembourg 
Argentina 
Palestine 
Czechoslovakai 
Bahama Islands Mexico 


Island of Trinidad 


Read the terms of the com- 


THE ORDER OF SAINT BENEDICT 
Saint Benedict founded his Order in the year 


529. 


Consequently the Order is now celebrat- 


ing its fourteen hundredth anniversary. It 
is almost as old as the Church herself. The world 
today needs the influence of Saint Benedict’s Rule, 
which so beautifully fosters the family spirit and 


filial obedience. 
influence. Better sti 
ter of Saint Benedict. 








A COMPACT 


ALL PERSONS THAT WEAR THE 
MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT AND 
PRAY FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE 
BENEDICTINE ORDER SHALL SHARE 
IN ALL THE GOOD WORKS PER- 
FORMED IN THE ORDER. 








THE TERMS 


The terms are sim- 
ple. You do only two 
things: 

1. Wear the Medal cf 
Saint Benedict. 

2. Pray for the exten- 
sion of the Benedic- 
tine Order. 

(How much shall you 
pray? You are free to 
choose for yourself. We 
suggest that you daily 
say the best prayer, the 
one composed by Our 
Lord, the Our Father 
only once.) 


WEAR A MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT 


THE RETURNS 


The advantages are 
great. In return for 
your faithful wearing 
of the Medal of Saint 
Benedict and the pray- 
er for the extension of 
his Order, you share in 
all the good works per- 
formed by the Sons 
and Daughters of Saint 
Benedict. At the pres- 
ent time there are 
about 33,000 Benedic- 
tines in the world. 


oe! for the spread of this good 
1, become a Son or a Daugh- 


AIM OF BENEDIC- 


TINE LIFE 


The Benedictine aim 
is: TOTAL OBLA- 
TION OF SELF TO 
GOD’S SERVICE. 

This oblation begins 
with a vowed, life-long 
detachment from rich- 
es, sensual pleasures, 
and self-will. It grows 
perfect: 


1. Primarily, through 
the “Opus Dei,” the 
Work of God, by which 
is meant the daily sol- 
emn worship of God 
through the Sacred 
Liturgy: chiefly the 
Mass and the Divine 
Office. St. Benedict 
says in his holy Rule: 
“Let nothing be pre- 
ferred to the Work of 
God.” 

2. Secondarily, 
through the obedient 
performance of any 
worthy work that the 
times and circumstan- 
ces demand. 


Saint Benedict’s Medal is one of the oldest in 
existence. There is a special form of blessing for 
it, in the Catholic Ritual. For many centuries 
it has been an instrument of spiritual graces and 
bodily blessings for devout users. You, too, can 
join the vast army of Saint Benedict’s clients. 
Become a child of his benevolence, by the faithful 
wearing of his medal. 
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HOW TO GET A MEDAL OF SAINT 
BENEDICT 


Send five cents (5¢) in coin or stamps—enough 
to pay the purchase price and postage—and we 
will procure TWO MEDALS for you, have them 
BLESSED IN THE GROTTO OF SAINT BEN- 
DICT, here in St. Meinrad, and mail them to 
you. Send your coin or stamps, and address, to: 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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St. Meinrad Abbey 


Is Now Issuing 





ANNUITY BONDS 











Our Bonds Have a Reclaim 
and a Survivorship Clause 





The Perfect Investment! 











Important 


We will issue only a limited 
amount of these Bonds. This is 
for your and our Protection. 
First come, First satisfied. 


Dear Reverend Father: 
Fill out and mail 


this Coupon to: Please send me more information about your 


Annuity Bonds. 


The Reverend Treasurer 
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